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HICKER than WATER 
By Karl W Detzer 








« WHEAT WAKES A GOOD JULEP? » 


ONNOISSEURS may argue heatedly 
( on whether or not the mint in a 
julep should be crushed. 

But on one point they agree: that 
the whiskey that goes into the julep 
must be fine, mellow whiskey. 

Here are two whiskies that connois- 
seurs have favored for years—not only 
in mixed drinks, but “straight” as well. 

One is Paul Jones, which was first 
produced by Colonel Paul Jones ’way 
back in 1865, and from which the fa- 
mous “Paul Jones” square-dance took 
its name. The other is Antique, known 
during prohibition as the finest of all 
medicinal whiskies. 

Both are products of Frankfort Dis- 
tilleries, America’s largest independent 


distilling organization, and one of the 
very few distilleries which operated 
under government license during pro- 
hibition. 


The exclusive Frankfort Pack 
is your protection 


The Frankfort whiskies shown here come to 
you sealed in the patented Frankfort Pack—a 
tin-top-and-bottom carton that makes tamper- 
ing or adulteration impossible. This carton, 
used only by Frankfort, is your assurance that 
the whiskey you buy is the fine, pure liquor 
placed in the bottle by the distiller at his bot- 
tling plant. 


This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages 
for sale in any state wherein the sale or use thereof is unlawful 


In addition to Paul Jones and Antique, 
Frankfort offers these other fine brands: 
Four Roses, Broad Ripple, Meadville, 
Mattingly & Moore, Old Baker and Old 
Oscar Pepper. All of these whiskies are 
bottled only in full measure packages. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, 
Louisville and Baltimore. 
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’ 7OU’RE like a million other 
men today—you’ re facing a dig 
question. The late depression 
turned business topsy-turvy and now 
the “New Deal’’—the rebuilding 
period—stares you in the face. 

Where you are “going from here” 
isa question you want answered right 
if you expect to get ahead—progress 
—grow instead of standing still. 

Are the things that are happening 
today going to help or hinder you— 
what will they mean in your pay 
check? Where will they put you five, 
ten, twenty years from now? 

How can you take full advantage 












tunity? We believe you will find the 
answer here—a suggestion—a recom- 
mendation the soundness of which 
can be proven to you as it has been 
to thousands of other men. 


The whole trend today—legisla- 








jue, 
ds: tion, spirit, actlon—i1s to put men 
— back to work, raise earning and 
spending power, give every man a fair 
are . . 
ei chance to work out his own salvation. 
ed, The road to success remains un- 


changed but, bear this in mind, what 
it takes to win is radically different! 

Different—because business men 
are older and wiser—because the 
crash of ’29 proved many old busi- 
ness methods were unsound. 


_No employer today would dare 
risk an important post in the hands 
of a man who had not learned the 
lesson of ’29. Why should he, when 
night at this moment he can pick and 
choose and get almost any man he 
wants at his own price? 
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IN MY WORK — 


of this time—this period of oppor- 


e What 


Business organizations are rebuild- 
ing—reorganizing for the new condi- 
tions. Before it 1s over, every man 
and every method will be judged in 
the cold light of reason and experi- 
ence—then dropped, remade or re- 
tained. This spells real opportunity for 
the man who can meet the test—but 
heaven help the man who still tries 
to meet today’s problems from yes- 
terday’s standpoint! Out of the multi- 
tude still jobless there are sure to be 
many frantically eager to prove him 
wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 
the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many ag- 
gressive men and women are quietly 
training at home—are wisely build- 
ing themselves for more efficient ser- 
vice to their employers. 

You naturally ask, ‘‘Has your 
training helped men withstand con- 
ditions of the last few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of 
letters from thousands of our students 
reporting pay raises and promotions 
while business was at its lowest ebb— 
together with a myriad of others tell- 
ing of greater success during these 
recent months of recovery. 

Amazing evidence is ready for 
your investigation. We have assem- 
bled much of it in a booklet that is 
yours for the asking, along with a 
new and vitally interesting pamphlet 
on your business field. 

This is a serious study of the pos- 
sibilities and opportunities in that 
field. It is certain to contain an 
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WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


answer to vital questions bothering 
you today about your own work and 
earning power. 

Send for these booklets—coupon 
brings them free. Be sure to check 
the LaSalle training that interests 
you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and take fullest ad- 
vantage of today’s situation. No cost 
or obligation—so why not mail the 
coupon now? 











LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 3361-R CHICAGO 


Please send me—without cost or obli- 
gation—full information about how I 
can, through your training, equip my- 
self for the new problems and oppor- 
tunities in the business field I have 
checked. 

0 Higher Accountancy 

() Law: Degree of LL. B. 

0) Commercial Law 

© Industrial Management 

() Personnel Management 
C) Modern Foremanship 
0 
0 
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Business Management 
Traffic Management 
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] Business English 
Banking and Finance 
Salesmanship 
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or God and country , we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and defend the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; 

to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
munity,stateand nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the master of? might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth ; to safeguard and transmit a err d the principles of justice, freedom and democracy ; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua helpfulness — Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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Published Monthly by The Legion Publishing Corporation, 455 West 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OFFICES EXECUTIVE OFFICES WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York Indianapolis, Indiana 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Editorial and Advertising Correspondence Should be Addressed 
to the New York Offices, All Other Mail to Indianapolis 
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TROOPING IN THE TROPICS by John J. Noll 


THE VoIce or THE LEGION 


AS WINTER DEPARTS AND SUMMER NEARS 


ILL your Post present American Legion School Award Medals to the out- 

standing graduates of the grammar schools of your community this Spring? 
Has your Post prepared its program of other community service activities for 
Spring and Summer? Remember, each Post by its public-spirited activities in its 
own town can give the lie to the oft-repeated charge that the Legion is interested 
only in increasing governmental benefits paid to its members. 


TTT, RAGA 


The Amenican Lecion Mowrnty is the official publication of The American Legion and The American Legion Auxiliary and is owned exclusively by The American Legion. Copyright 1934, bY 

The Legion Publishing Corporation. Entered as second class matter, Sept. 26, 1931, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. General Manager, James F. Barton; Editor, 

ohn T. Winterich; Managing Editor, Philip Von Blon; Art Editor, William MacLean; Associate Editors, Alexander Gardiner and John J. Noll; Advertising Manager, B. L. Dombrowski; Busines 

anager, Richard E. Brann. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 5, 1925. Price, single copy 25 cents, 
yearly subscription in the United States and possessions of the United States $1.50, in Canada $2, in other countries $2.50 


In reporting change of address (to Indianapolis office) be sure to include the old address as well as the new 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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Now You Can Own Many of the 
GREATEST BOOKS of Modern 
Times at one-half to one-fifth 
Their Original Price... 


Imagine getting grest books 


read and own—books like 
“Marriage and Morals,"’ 
asputin,” “The 


buy them! 


want—and SEND NO MONEY with the coupon 


“Na 
Cop 
Best Sellers for ONLY 
MINE 


u have always wanted to 
-*Phe ea. of History,” 
he Human 
~ tof Fear” and OTHE 

ONE DOLLAR EACH! 


Select the titles you 
ow. 


Which shall we send to you? ... 


1. THE CARE AND ag 
DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to Saat 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care 
of puppies. Diets, baths, exercise, 
housebreaking — obedience, with 
children, etc. Complete quick 
index. 35 photos. Formerly $2.50 
4 GEORGE SAND: The 

For Love—Marie 
Jenny Howe. Biography of the 
extraordinary woman who smoked 


cigars, loved Chopin, lived too 
soon. ‘ormer price $5.00 
7 A BOOK OF OPERAS— 
*Henry E. —— 
mer price $2.50 
& RAIDERS or , THE DEEP— 
Lowell Thomas. Incredible 
aiventures of U-B men. 
Breathies; battles under Water. 
Formerly $2.50 
10. UNDERSTANDING _HU- 
MAN NATURE — Alfred 
Adler. Prof. of Psychology, Univ. 
of Vienna, offers key to our ac- 
tions, thoughts and sins. 
Former price $3.60 
13.¢ CLEOPATRA — Claude 
Ferval. Story of most allur- 
ing and fascinating woman in all 
history. Her beauty conquered 
emperors. Former price $2.50 
17.3 THE STORY OF RELIG- 
1ON—Charles Francis Pot- 
ter. Tells true nt of all faiths. 
Former price $6.00 
19, THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TOR Wells. This 
ouuiee ‘of an Gime now com- 
in one volume. New and re- 
vised. Includes maps, charts, illus- 
trations, diagrams, &c. 1,200 pages. 
Unabridged. Former price $5.00 
345 STRONOMY FOR 
EVERYBODY — Prof. S. 
ee edition, — 
Fo wnat 
i MONG THE NUDIS 
Frances and Mason = 


a, 


k answers to questions 
Nudism has raised. ntimate 
ee of young American 


and woman who tried it. 
Tells truth about motives, mixed 
companions, effects on modesty, 
health and emotions. 22 un- 
changed photos. Formerly $3.50 

THE NATURE OF THE 

WORLD AND OF MAN— 
Edited by H. H. Newman. Biog- 
raphy of Universe. Stars, earth, 
bacteria, plants, reptiles, mam- 
mals, Man. 562 pages, - illus. 


Former Lae 
29, A SECOND BOOK OF P- 
ERAS—Henry E. Krehbiel. 
The more modern _operas—Sam 
= Del Pagiiacel, But- 
erm Part $2.25 
30. How TOWRITELETTERS 
—Mary O. Crowther. Com- 
Pete gui.e to personal and busi- 
he 8 letter writing. Formerly $2.00 
31. MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
ALS—Bertrand Russell. 
Straight thinking in 
Former! 
34, YAGABONDING DOWN 
THE ANDES—Harry A. 
Franck. Three years amid 
— of nature, exotic native 
Formerly $5.00 


36. wll NEIGHBORS — 
a J =e Blanchan. Friendly 
ce with 150 songsters, 

trill 7. _- hy Gives quick iden- 
tifteation Formerly $6.00 
37. AUTOBIOGRAPHY. OF 
T BENVENUTO CELLINI— 
meneincsd J. A. Symonds. 


Amazing artist, lover, duelist. 
‘ew edition, illustrated, unex- 
Durg: ‘ 

43, THE ORY_ OF 


ST THE 
WORLD’ S LITERATURE 
~John Macy. Formerly $5.00 
4§, THE STORY OF MAN- 
. - Som 
, ‘amous history 0: 
World with 188 illustrations in 
author's unique manner. 
Formeriy $5.00 
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49. MENTALLY 
FIT—Joseph Jastrow. 
fi’ guide for average 
Former price $3.50 

50. “SIX YEARS IN THE 
MALAY JUNGLE--Car- 
veth Wells. Sheerest excitement 
bumor, in astonishing animal and 
ay + e. Formerly $3.00 
53. F MOUS TRIALS OF 
HISTOR Y— Lord Birken- 
head. Formerly $4.00 
54. 2 UNDERSTANDING THE 
TOCK MARKET—Alli- 
pte Crageé. "Simple yet 
thorough explanation of stock 
market operation and brokers, 
Guide for bo yman and 


KEEPING 


experien Porme rly $2.50 
5 THE CONQUEST OF 
* FEAR—Basil King. Has 


helped 100,000 to conquer fear of 
iliness, loss of income, or ab- 
normality. Formerly $2.00 
57. ng _ GRANT 
ward. Finest 

 ellnes. — = clearest 
picture of Civil War yet written. 
Formerly $5.00 

59. 7 HE BOOK OF WOOD- 
* CRAFT—Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Handbook of out- 


door lore. Formerly $2.00 
6 THE CONQUEST OF 
* HAPPINESS Bertrand 


Russell. Strips shams from “‘sin, 
fear, love, living. Formerly $3.00 
61 THE OMNIBUS OF 
* CRIME— Dorothy L. Say- 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys 
tery, crime, horror, by world- 
famous authors. 1,177 pages; un- 
abridged. Formerly $8. 
62 MY LIFE—Isadora Dun- 
*can. Frank autobiography 
of great, eccentric dancer, “with- 
out reticence or apology.” 
Former price $5.00 
6 THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
* ROMANCE — Richard Hal- 
liburton. Reckless young roman- 
pan in glamorous corners of the 
orid. Formerly $5.00 


HENRY THE VIIITH— 

* Francis Hackett. Brilliant 
story of lusty royal Bluebeard and 
his six wives. Former price $3.00 
69 SEX IN CIVILIZATION— 
* Calverton and Schmal- 
hausen, Introduction by Have- 
lock Ellis. 30 authorities take 
taboos out of sex. Formerly $6.00 
70. x HE LAST HOME OF 
MYSTERY—E. Alexander 
—- 


SCARS ‘ormerly $2.50 
74. 2 ‘Osc t WILDE, aS LIFE 
Sy 

Freak ti ay “Genius who died 

in poverty and shame because of 

oameless Ftd then, uD- 
derstood and — = — 

neriy $3.75 

E-- 


75. F PHILOSOPHY OF OF LIF 
lerson M. Baten. Life's 
gems + 4 -- since Confucius. 
Formerly 85.00 


SEND NO MONEY « 


Mark the volumes Mail cou 
ill be mae ‘ON “APPROVAL Pay 


Use the coupon. 
us without money. 
nothin 
that STAR DOLLA 

can realize wit 


Books w: 


Then send us only $1 
each title you keep. 








in oe kh in ing to postman. 
R BOOKS offer cI a 
you thout actually 
making this FREE EXAMINATION © OF 
us 10c (to cover postage and packing) for 
f you do not admit that this is the biggest 


AND SECRET 
JESUITS—Rene 


76. SF OF WHE 
Full history of 
the In- 


Fuilop- Miller. 


pow society through 
quisition to today. Formerly 86.00 
77 QuEss ELIZABETH— 
atharine Agtheny. Amaz- 
ing era of V’ n who built 
an empire, died of he break. 
‘ormerly $4.00 


81. TOMBSTONE Walter N. 
Burns. Thrilling history of 
bad men True picture of the 
“Wild West" that gone. 
Illustrated by Will James. 


Formerly $3.00 
85. GENGHIS 
Ha 


mil 

Ludwig. Thrilling rise 

and fall of =. warrior, Em- 

peror of all Euro One of the 
great books of modern Guess 

Formerly $3.00 

89 HOW TO Liven rnold 

* Bennett. Eminent author 


charmingly records his rules, im- 
philosophy of success- 


Former 
=: 


Rat tivig rm Re 
Vv’ $5.60 
LINCOLN— 
. fed Ch Best 
known, net re vepentanetve 
biography. Formerly $3.00 


vorite subject is here! 








111 THE sont oF, MAN: THE 
e Posey S esus—Emil 
cca ertully beautiful 
y. Formerly $3.00 
112. INDIA: LAND OF THE 
BLACK PAGODA—Low- 
ell Thomas. Luxury, squalor— 
sanctity, se 


norance 
117. TAMER: 

EARTH LANE ane 
old Lamb. Ruler of the East 
bp» ae was only a . proxines 


$4.00 
118, Tie HUMAN 


Stop worry! 
The truth about v—— diet, 

habits, “nerves,” “heart trouble. % 
debuniced of fads. L oz startling 


pict 
120. IDA BAILEY ALLEN’ ‘Ss 
COOK BOOK. 
2,500 tented — at, menus 
diets; over 1,000 pp. 
Was $2.50 





ered 
DOLLAR cock. 
adventure, 
mature—your fa- 
And 


ALL Star Dollar Books are 
full recy cine, 5% «8 


inches, 


andsome 


bound in cioth, 


93 CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
+ —Edwin E. Slosson. Won- 
ders of modern chemistry made 
Suocinating to non - technical 
ceades ne $3.00 
99.7 E DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LOVE AND LIFE—Joseph 
Collins, M.D. Dangers and results 
of sex ignorance. Formerly 83.00 
102. PEARL DIVER — Berge 
and Lanier. 
ventures beneath the ea. Exciting 
fights with tiger sharks, giant 


1A. Important 
facts, ca. ecatinsien, owe, for 
office and home. ney $6.00 
104 ga LUCKNE . THE 
* SEA VIL —_ Lowell 
Thomas. al lant adventurer 
who sank 14 ships without loss 
of a single life Formerly $2.50 
1 7 Y STOR Y—Mary Rob- 
* erts — yo Story of 
life meee thrilling t her own 
novels Formeriu 22.5( 
108. & RASPUTIN: THE HOLY 
Rene Fulop 
Milter gi monk who hypno- 
tized Czarina; = religion to 
seduction. ‘ormerly $5.00 
10. MEMOIRS OF ASA- 
NOVA. Masterly lover of 
many, he broke few hearts. Un- 
expurgated edition. 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


So confident are 

reater value for $1 than 
lor yourself, that we are 
R. Examine for 5 days. 


value you ever saw return the volumes and forget the mat- 


ter. The 


editions of many tities are limited- 


~don't delay. 


Garden City Publishing Company, Dept. 523, Garden City, N. 








tifully printed from 


tes of original 
vieigher - A 


122 CONTRACT BRIDGE 
FOR AUCTION PLAY- 
ERS—Ely Culbertson. Stand- 
ard book for eve’ — Jb — "ae 


ner. overene. anced 
123. M RGAN THE MAG- 
- NIFIC ENT — John K. 
svenk life of “J. P.” 
American who os world. 


‘ormerly $3.50 
124. STRATEGY" IN A? 
DLING PEOPLE—Webb 
and peocgen. “Key” method 
used by successful men to sway 
others -Feach ambition. Was $3.00 
STOMS OF 


AN- 
125. § KIND Lillies Eichler. 
Habits, customs, superstitions 


oa cave man age. Thousands of 


rormer price $5.00 

129. § STANDARD B K F 

BRITISH AND AMERI- 

CAN VERSE— Preface by Chris- 

topher seoster. Popular, com- 

prehensive anthology of classical 
and modern poetry. Index 

240 poets, 588 poems, 800 pages. 







Which of these 74 BEsT-SELLERS 


+2* to *51 Do You Want 
for only 


1 GaraT MEN OF SCI- 


* ENCE — Grove Wilson. 
28 tala like biographies of im- 


mortals —_— Pasteur, 
Darwin rmerly $4.00 
131. & AND TIMES OF 

KEMBIC ANDT, R. V. R. 


—Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Mantesty ue | of 17th cen- 


tury life. ‘ormeriy $6.00 
133. THE STORY OF MONEY 
+ —Norman Angell. Clearly 


explains gold st ard, paper 
money, banks, stocks, Federal 4 he. 
serve, inflation, &c. Former 
134 THE WHITE 
*LA GONAVE 
and Dudley. Amazing story 
of sergeant of U. 8. Marines who 
was crowned, with Voodoo rites 
emperor of a black republic 
Yormer price $3.00 
135. MANY LAUGHS FOR 
MA DAYS—Irvian S&S. 


Cobb. criptions to drive 
away blues. Inimitably told by 
“America’s Beloved Humorist.” 
Former rice $2.40 

136. BY WAY OF CAPE 
HORN—By A. J. Villiers. 


Exciting storm-tossed trip from 
Australia to England in the last 
full-rigger ship of the old Cape 
Horners Formerly $3.60 
138. 4 ALEXANDER HAMIL- 

N—Robert Irving 
are ng Illegitimate child 
who became first American busi- 
ness man. Great financier, indis- 


creet lover, here in his whole story 
without the usual whitewash 

Formerly 838.50 

142, @' oF, HUMAN BONDAGE 

W. Somerset aug- 

ham, Perhaps the greatest auto- 

biographical novel of our century. 

A rich reading experience 
Former price $2 "a4 


CAKES AND A 
150. Somerset ww 


Brilliant, sardonic, hauntingly 
real story of modern manners and 
morals for mature readers. 
Former price $2.50 
1 SCIENCE OF EATING— 
’ Alfred W. McCann. Great 
book by internationally recognized 
food purpesity now in its 60th thou- 
sand! Tells ie to Insure Vigor, 
Strength and Hi in Infancy, 
Youth and wy Formeriy $8.00 
156. THE WORK OF SCHO- 
PENHAUER—Edited By 
will pusent. Formerly $2.50 
NG NAKED 
. Adventures o! a 
young American woman who turn- 
ed from private to public practice of 
nakedness. Amusing, instruct ve. 
Over 50 Ills. Formerly 82.00 
THE HUMAN I 
* Karl A. Men- 
ninger, M. D. What 
Dr. Clendening has 
done for the body 
Dr. Menninger has 
done for the mind 
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Expert Advice Is Cheapest, As 
Well As Best, in the Long 
Run and Even in the Short 


Af 
Robert L Black 


Illustration by 
Correst C.Crooks 


ABLE: Once upon a time, in the Never-never Land, all of 

the people became so honest and so sweet-tempered that 

they settled all their little differences and hardly ever got 

sore and sued. Spiders began to spin their webs across the 
court-house doors; the sheriff and his deputies, the judges and 
their bailiffs, slept all day long; and the lawyers, of course, were 
starving to death. At last a meeting was called of all the King’s 
counsel, serjeants, barristers, solicitors in equity, proctors in 
admiralty, avocats and avoués who had survived. A tremendous 
discussion followed, going on for days and nights, in the manner 
of lawyers always and everywhere. At last, some lowgrade petti- 
fogger suggested that 100,000 copies of “Every Man His Own 
Lawyer,” a pamphlet which laid down simply for the mind of a 
child the rules of law, be secretly sent to all the citizens, free. 
This was done. And so it came to pass that they read the pam- 
phlet to find out the law and how they could get their rights, and 
at once each man, woman and child of them began to work up a 
claim against the neighbors. The government had to build an 
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addition to the court-house. The 
lawyers lived happily ever after. 

Moral: ‘He who is his own lawyer 
has a fool for a client.” 

Now suppose, to bring this fable 

down to date, you should get the 
idea that the only thing to do, if you own your home, is 
to hold the title in joint tenancy with your wife. And suppose 
that, without even seeing a lawyer, you have the title conveyed to 
your wife and yourself, as joint tenants, and to the survivor. 

It might be that you would bless that day. And after you died, 
your wife might stay happily in the home, regardless of your debts 
and without going to court or even to a lawyer. 

On the other hand, a lot of other things might also happen. 
Perhaps the State in which you live, as is the case in several of 
these United States, has abolished joint tenancy. A lawyer would 
tell you that joint tenancy is not favored nowadays because it 
“tended to combine or unite the feudal services, consolidate 
tenures and strengthen the feudal tenures;” and the feudal sys- 
tem has been dead as a mackerel for, lo, these many years. Per- 
haps, long after you have bought your home, the State in which 
you live will abolish joint tenancies in such a way that even those 
already existing will be changed. Then, after you have died or 
your wife has died, it might take four (Continued on page 52) 
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NEW RULINGS OPEN UP BIG OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR STEADY GOVERNMENT JOBS 


OOD news for job-seekers! The NEW DEAL is about to offer many 4 
opportunities for securing fine positions. The chances for getting a Railway Postal Clerk 
good job with your governmer? now are better than they have ever been 0—$ 
in years! The establishment of many new government departments, such $1,85 1,900 to $2,700 a Year 
as the NRA and AAA, plus the steady improvement in business, is open- 
ing up hundreds of important government positions for men and women. 








Many work 6 days, then 6 days off. Paid 
all the time. Opportunity for travel. 15 


J . e > 
New Applicants with High Ratings days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave every 
i ith full pa 
to be Given Preference for Jobs year wit pay. 
We have also just received word that old registers containing names of 
thousands of men and women who previously passed examinations for gov- 
ernment jobs are about to be destroyed, and new examinations are to be held. Post Office Clerk 
This means that it is possible to get the government job you want ahead of $1,700 to $2,100 a Year 
hundreds who have waited for months. That is—if your examination rating 
is sufficiently high! Special clerks at $2,200 to $2,300. 15 
4 J = 9 , ; ro" ot ?, y , 
No Special Experience Needed days vacation and » days sick leave every 
And that is where I can help you, because I make it my business to help year with full pay. Promotions to positions 
people get good government jobs. I was Government Secretary Examiner for paying up to $4,700 a year. 


8 years. I have helped thousands into well-paid government positions. 
No special experience is needed to get one of these attractive positions. 


And it is easy to prepare for it when you know how. I train you so that R.F.D. Mail Carrier 
you get high ratings in your Civil Service Examination, and thus qualify for 
early appointment. My Money-Back Agreement fully protects you if you do $1,800 to $2,300 a Year 


not get the job your course prepares for! = ‘ F —— 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave 


Short Hours—Steady Work— every year with full pay. A fine position 
Vacations With Pay for men in rural districts. 


Just compare the fine government job awaiting 
you with your present job, or the one you last 
had. The government offers an 8 hour working 
day, vacations with pay, automatic salary in- 
creases and a pension when you reach retire- 
ment age. No more worries about hard times, 
lay-offs or the inability of your employer to 
pay your salary. Amd once you get a Civil 
Service job with Uncle Sam there is one job 
you can be sure of and proud of in good 
times or bad. 


Send for my FREE Book 
It Tells Exactly What to Do 


Don’t risk losing this unusual op- 
dortunity by putting off sending for 
my big FREE BOOK for even one day. 
It tells you exactly what to do—now, 
at once—so that you can get that gov- 
ernment r you want more quickly. 
It tells all about the many interesting 
jobs open—the amount of salary each 
job pays; the advantages and favors 




















Custom House Positions 
$1,100, $1,680 to $3,000 
a Year and up. 


pe oe ¢ Ve TLY And Many Other Fine Positions 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert, 

PATTERSON SCHOOL, 633 Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me your FREE BOOK about the Civil Service, and 
show me how your coaching can help me land a Government 
position paying from $1700 to $3000 a year. This costs me 
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ernment "Scorn bow encily ‘can help nothing and obligates me in no way 

you to land a steady, high income posi- 

tion in yomhingtee or near your home, Nz 
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pon to me for FREE BOOK TODAY. 
Address . . . 


ARTHUR R. PATTERSON, Civil Service Expert — 
PATTERSON SCHOOL eg 
633 Wisner Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. coe 
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Hiram Walker, in 1858, founded this now vast business, 
he laid down hard-and-fast principles of quality and purity. 


Those principles have not been changed in 75 years. They 


are practiced faithfully today, in every process of distilling 
and leisurely mellowing “Canadian Club” — whose age is 
attested by the government’s official stamp which seals the 
bottle. Those same principles are your assurance that any 


product bearing the name of Hiram Walker & Sons measures 


up to the high standards so evident in “‘ Canadian Club.” 


Heram Widder V- LOVML 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


, v¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Part One 


APTAIN WALL had 
hurried to reach the 
village of St. Astier 
by four o’clock. Usually, driving down the Perigueux- 

Coutras highway, he took his time; there were gendarmes to see 

always, off-limits cafes to check, passes to sign, stragglers to send 

on their way. But today, this warm afternoon of April 13, 19109, 

he was making his final patrol as commander of military police in 

the Perigueux district. 

His sailing orders were in his pocket. He was going home. 
Home to Ohio. Ohio was a long way from the valley of the Isle; 
so what better to do now than stop in St. Astier for the last time 
and pay his respects to the Countess de Picotin? 

She expected him. He had sent word from Mussidan that he 
would make a final visit this afternoon or tonight. There’d be 
other guests . . . the countess, it was said, could never spend an 
hour alone. 

How he had happened to meet the Countess de Picotin was 
still one of the happy mysteries of the war to Captain Jason Wall. 
How would he explain it to the folks back home in Shrevesburg, 
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Ohio? You seldom met countesses in Shrevesburg, merely read 
about them in the Sunday papers. He could imagine himself 
telling his wife: 

“She dances. That is, she used to. Professionally, you know. 
Paris, London, Berlin, even New York once. She’s young. . 
well, maybe not very young, but chiefly . . . spectacular, that’s 
the word. And important. One of those women that men tell 
everything they know to... no, not I! G. H. Q. boys, I mean... 
ambassadors, premiers, that kind of man.” 

The captain’s car skidded to a halt before the modest village 
hotel, the Cheval Blanc. Within, he dropped his musette bag, belt 
and holster, and nodded to the fat host who came forward on a 
pair of wooden legs. 

“A room,” Wall ordered, but the host shook his head. 












“A message from Madame the Countess, my Captain. 
When you arrive, you proceed at once to the castle for 
dinner, and remain there the night. That is good news, no?” 

Captain Wall nodded. It was good news. There’d be 
trouffles and goose livers and wine out of old dusty bottles. 

“Very well,” he said, “but I'll wash up here. First, 
though, a small glass of fine.’”’ He was a big florid man of 
thirty-six, with a warm booming voice and cold gray eyes, 
and a limp cigarette hung loosely in the corner of his rather 
broad mouth. 

The landlord opened the connecting door to the esta- 
minet, and Wall entered. But he halted, just inside the 
door. Another American in uniform stood at the small zinc 
bar, a glass in his hand. 

“One more eau de vie,”” he was demanding, “an’ make it 
pretty damn toot sweet.” 

He set down the glass and saluted at once, and Wall, 
looking at him out of his celd eyes, saw as large a collection 
of freckles as ever were gathered under a mop of red hair. 
He saw, too, a pair of corporal’s chevrons, and a whipcord 
uniform tailored to belie the rowdy voice. 

“Got a pass, soldier?” the captain demanded out of habit. 

“Yes, sir!’ The corporal fished a small black folder from 
his pocket, opened it, and displayed a double page of fine 
print in English and French; pasted to it a photograph of 
himself which accentuated the freckles. 

“Division of Criminal Investigation, eh?” Wall read 
aloud. ‘Corporal Healy. Hum. What’s up, Corporal?”’ 

“Nothing’s up, sir,” the other denied. 

“Nothing?” 

The corporal grinned. 

“Just gettin’ a little rest, sir,’”’ he said. 
pass. Been assigned over to Bordeaux for three months, 
rescuin’ dumb Yanks off them spicks in Spanish town. I 
come out now where it’s nice an’ quiet to hook onto some 
bunk fatigue...” 

He paused, and Wall nodded. He knew the tale. 

“Vacation story’s as good as any,” he said. 

“Truth, sir.” 

“We'll leave it at that. Swaff up your drink.” 

The fat host brought the glass of fine and Wall drank it. 
The soldier’s story probably was not true. Week’s passes 
weren’t any more plentiful among D. C. I. men these days 
than they were among M. P.’s .. . but it didn’t matter. 
At least the fellow wasn’t here to investigate the Countess 


“Got a week’s 


de Picotin! 

The countess lived in a small and very ancient chateau on 
the opposite side of the river from the hotel. In the days of 
the jolly Count de Picotin, it had been merely a hunting 
lodge; now it was all that remained of the Picotin fortune 

. all, if you except half a dozen small pieces of porcelain 
in a glass case in the dining hall. 

The captain, driving into the grounds, remembered the 
stories he had heard of the great Picotin wealth, of castles 
in the Alps and on the Loire, an apartment in Paris, of 
millions of francs. The countess certainly didn’t let her new 
poverty bother her . . . any more than she let her widow- 
hood. 

That was like these French women, he reflected . . . only 
she wasn’t French, really. Argentinian. It was twenty 
years ago she had danced straight into the hearts of Paris. 
She must have been beautiful then. There was that story a 
Frenchman had told him of her affair with two cabinet members. 
and the story of her actor first husband who leaped into the 
Seine, and the unbelievable story the M. P. captain had heard 
from half a dozen sources, that she had married old Count de 
Picotin, and his fortune, by a clever bit of blackmail . . . the last 
was untrue, of course, but it made her none the less interesting. 

Captain Wall halted in the courtyard and a gangling peasant 
with tricky eyes came to meet him. 

“Shall I put away my captain’s 
car?”’ he asked in French. 
will, Bertrand. 
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The countess stood waiting in the nearest door, and with her a 
man the captain never had seen here at the castle before. They 
were arguing, apparently. The man was talking the louder, a 
fat middle-aged civilian with an expressionless moon face, topped 
by the most obvious jet black wig Wall had ever seen. 

The countess, listening, dropped only a word now and then. 
She was smoking a cigar as usual, and Wall, seeing it, felt a brief 
annoyance. That was the one thing about her which made him 
uncomfortable always . . . why couldn’t she content herself with 
a cigarette? But when she turned and saw him and smiled, he 
forgot both the cigar and the man in the ridiculous wig, forgot 
everything except her smooth humming voice, her dark eyes, 
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“I got the lay,” said the corporal. “All you locked 
together in this old barn with the doors chained 
inside. And somebody knocks the lady off” 


her long, exquisite, jewel-covered hands extended toward him. 

“You are early, my captain,” she cried in excellent English, 
with just enough accent to be provocative, “‘but even more wel- 
come! Now my senator,” she turned to her companion, “‘no more 
politics! We cannot agree and that’s settled. This is my good 
friend, the Captain Wall. My old neighbor, the Senator Samson.”’ 

Wall had heard of Samson, a provincial just now making a name 
for himself in the new Division for the Reconstruction of the 
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Devastated Regions. He was disap- 
pointed in the man’s appearance, with 
his dull eyes and baggy knees. His fea- 
tures were not unpleasant; only when 
he spoke, his lower lip made a habit of 
dropping open, displaying four small 
gold teeth. The two shook hands and 
the countess led them into the great 
hall. 

Another guest already was there, a 
slender French officer who at the mo 
ment was looking at himself in a long 
mirror. 

“You know the Commandant Oliv 
ier?” the countess asked. ‘But as- 
suredly you do! Why do I ask, when 
you have been here together so often?” 

She touched Wall’s hand. ‘Please, this 
time you two will not argue which is 
the better army, the American or the 
French?” 

“Tf you prefer not,’”’ Wall said. 

He did not shake hands with this 
man. He knew Olivier, and did not like 
him. Too much hero worship had 
turned the fellow’s head. This was the 
celebrated Major Olivier, whom all 
France worshipped. Hadn’t he whittled 
sixteen notches in the stick of his plane 
before he fell? 

“No argument on my part,” the 
Frenchman agreed. 

He wore his left sleeve folded into 
his pocket, and like many men who 
found the countess enchanting, was 
younger than she. .. barely Wall’s own 
age... but his hair was white. 

“T could get along without him to 
night!’ the captain thought. For a 
minute he considered leaving immedi 
ately after dinner. He could make 
work an excuse. But no... this was 
his last night, and he meant to enjoy 
it. With the two other men he followed 
the countess to the front terrace. 

There, presently, a maid served 
sweet wine and cakes, a dull girl, Wall 
noticed, with a swollen cheek, not the 
same one he had seen here on other 
visits. He was glancing at her when he 
heard the countess explain: 

“One more guest soon arrives, my 
friends. A gentleman from Limoges. 
A stranger. Facon is his name.”’ 

“You embrace him, too, in your in 
vitations, the collector of porcelains?”’ 
Olivier demanded. ‘Truly, madame, 
your taste is... what shall we say . . 
catholic?” 

“Ah, you are my dear friends, but 
he is a business acquaintance,” she 
retorted. “There is a great difference 

Last week I am forced to take my small porcelain collection to 
Paris to be appraised, and at once everybody in the world hears 
of it. Among them is M’sieur Facon. He is determined to see it. 
I do not wish him to visit here alone. So,” she included them all 
in her smile, “I invite him tonight with you.” 

Facon arrived at six o’clock, a dour, untidy man, nearing sixty, 
with thinning hair and no appetite, whose dinner conversation 
fastened at once upon ancient porcelains and kaolinic clays and 
enamel overlays, and clung there tenaciously. Wall did not mind; 
in fact, he rather enjoyed listening. 

He knew no more about porcelains than he did about Mars, 
but certainly the gentleman from Limoges did. He owned the 
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finest collection of European porcelains in the world, he explained 
gravely, and those museums claiming larger ones were basely in- 
cluding Ming and other Chinese ware. 

He became monotonous, at length. Wall, glancing at Senator 
Samson, saw that he, like Olivier, was uninterested. The latter 
could achieve indifference. ‘‘Olivier’s mind is on himself,’’ Wall 
thought. But Samson so far forgot his manners as to scowl and 
was failing even to eat. 

Until last week, the dealer continued, he thought he knew every 
genuine de Medici in the world . . . then the news had come from 
Paris of these Picotin pieces. 

The countess encouraged him. As soon as they had finished the 
salade, she had pieces of her own collection set on the table: a 
flask of creamy white . . . a pilgrim flask, she explained to Wall, 
and the blue figures on it were St. John and his eagle . . . and 


with the flask, two plates of lustrous pearl with the dome of the 


Cathedral of Florence on their backs, and a square bottle which 
Facon fondled like a miser touching money. 

“This is that famous gift to the king of Spain,” he exclaimed 
in French so rapid that Wall must strain his ears and his mind to 
understand. ‘‘Look you, the Spanish coat of arms and the date, 
1581, here among the flowers in the corner. Madame la. Comtesse, 
it is priceless!”’ 

“In Paris I was offered two hundred thousand francs,”’ she re- 
plied. 

“T’ll pay that tomorrow!” Facon proposed. 

“But I refused that. Surely it is not enough,” the countess 
parried. She glanced through her lashes at Samson and Olivier 
across the table. ‘“There are simpler ways of making money, is not 
that true, m’sieurs?”’ 

“T would accept the offer,’ Samson replied stiffly. 

The dealer persisted. He pointed out the danger of thieves and 
the joys which two hundred thousand francs could purchase. 
Wall smiled as the bargaining continued. The countess, all too 
plainly, was just as good a salesman as Monsieur Facon was a 
buyer. 

They did not arise from table until ten o’clock. At eleven 
Samson retired, pleading the fatigue of long journeys, and Facon, 
disappointed evidently in the success so far of his visit, followed 
him. 

Another hour Olivier and Wall remained with the countess 
before the fire. She became more entertaining after the others 
left, even sang a verse from the new song about Madelon de la 
Victoire, which that charming young fellow with the funny lip, 
Maurice Chevalier, was just now making so popular at the Apollo. 
But still, Wall thought, it was not as other nights. Something was 
wrong, he did not know what. Might it be, he wondered. that the 
famous little lady really needed money? 

As Olivier and he, too, arose, she offered: ‘You will share with 
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me a... what you call in America . . . the amiable nightcap?” 

She led them to the trophy room, which with a round tower, 
occupied the southeastern corner of the castle. Here mementos 
of the chase and ancient arms, all very dusty, effectively covered 
the walls, but in the round gun room which opened off it, only 
half a dozen fowling pieces remained on the racks. Fine brandy 
in a musty bottle and a tray of small glasses were ready on the 
table there, and the two men drank, standing, and at once bade 
their hostess good night. 

Bertrand, the house man, already had carried the captain’s 
musette bag, pistol belt and holster upstairs. Belt and holster 
hung to a post at the foot of the high bed; the bag stood open, 
toilet things in a row on the table, pajamas spread upon the 
bright red puff quilt. 

Wall closed the door, fastened its chain, then sat down on the 
bed and yawned enormously. As he took off his shoes, he told 
himself for the hundredth time this evening that he didn’t like 
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Olivier. He didn’t mind Samson and Facon, they were just a 
couple of frogs, but Olivier. . . . 

Before he hung his blouse on a chair back, he unbuttoned the 
lower right hand pocket and removed his small Spanish auto- 
matic pistol and slipped it under his pillow. Habit was a curious 
thing, he reflected. Obviously, he’d have no need of that pistol 
here in the house of the Countess de Picotin, but there it was, 
ready. He yawned again. The evening had not been so lively as 
he had expected. 










































“— 


Captain Wall seemed suddenly angry at the 
group of hostile faces 


N THE hotel dining room, Corporal Jim Healy of the D. C. I. 

ate a mushroom omelet for his supper, having learned to like 
mushrooms since he came to France; then stepped out leisurely 
to explore the village. 

On the bank of the little river, he sat in the dusk with his feet 
hanging over the stone parapet until eight o’clock; at that time, 
remembering what he had said to the M. P. captain about bunk 
fatigue, he returned to the inn. The captain hadn’t believed him, 
of course, but what did that have to do with the way he felt? 
Fifteen minutes later he climbed between the heavy damp sheets 
of a high bed and went immediately to sleep. 

He slept soundly until four o’clock, when an impatient thump- 
ing on his door awakened him. He sat up and demanded sleepily 
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to know what the devil the trouble was, then crawled out of bed. 

“Plenty!” the voice of Captain Wall replied. “Get dressed 
quick!” 

Three minutes later Wall was telling his story. 

“The countess is dead! Murdered! The woman I had dinner 
with tonight! I need help, Corporal. There’s a crowd of frogs out 
there trying to gang me...” 

“Gang you?” 

“Think I killed her. Quick, I’ve got a car. We'll find the 
gendarme.” 

Healy demanded: ‘‘When was she killed?” 

“Three o’clock. We all heard the shot. Sounded like it was out- 
doors. Wasn’t though. We found her in the gun room. Here.. .” 
he slowed his car, “‘this is the gendarmerie.” 

It required ten minutes to convince Brigadier Ravale, com- 
mander of the village police post, that the matter would not rest 
until morning, ten more minutes for him to dress and strap on his 
accouterments. Wall talked, in the meantime; excitedly, Healy 
noticed. His big voice had a strangled note and twice he mopped 
his face. 

The corporal listened attentively. He wasn’t a murder case 
man; he belonged to the strong arm squad, but if a murder 
dropped into his lap, who was he to refuse it? He had seen mur- 
der investigators at work; they appeared to be ordinary men like 
himself. They asked the same questions anyone else would ask, 
usually came to the same conclusions. 

Wall was saying: “I awakened several times. Once I heard a 
door slam. And then the train, over across the valley, made a 
racket as it passed. At three o’clock . . . four minutes after, to be 
exact . . . I heard the shot.” 

“Must have been lyin’ there lookin’ at your watch,” Healy 
said. 

“T was.’ 
repeatedly.” 

“Nervous?” Healy asked. Wall growled, and the corporal did 
not wait for an answer. “Well, I’d be myself, was I going home.” 
He grinned. 

The brigudier had arrived. He looked shocked and worried. 

“Shot sounded outdoors,”’ Wall said again, “‘and close at hand.” 
He had reverted to French as the gendarme joined them. ‘‘My 
window was open, the shutter, too. I looked out, couldn’t see 
anything. Then I heard shouting at my door and we all went 
downstairs. There she was.”’ : 

“And will m’sieur tell me exactly where she was?’’ Ravale, the 
gendarme, demanded. 

“Tn the gun room,” Wall answered. He explained to Corporal 
Healy: “That’s a little round tower room with slits for windows. 
Three little slits. Two were closed, the other was open. Whoever 
shot her could have done it through the window.”’ 

“Lights was turned on?”’ the D. C. I. corporal inquired. 

“No. Not when we got downstairs. I looked at all the 
outside doors first thing. Chained shut on the inside, 
every one. Windows and shutters on the lower floor all 
locked, too, except the one little one in the gun room. It 
would take a mighty small kid to ease through that.” 

He told what he knew of the countess’ guests. 

“Pretty swell crowd,” the corporal said, and asked 
him once or twice to repeat. 

The car rolled quickly between the two rows of trees in 
the castle grounds. As it halted, Brigadier Ravale got out 
first. Wall was following, when Healy stopped him. 

“Wait a minute, sir,” the corporal said. “You tell me this 
woman was sort of poor, but still won’t sell her chinaware for 
what the fellow offered. Not even for two hundred thousand 
francs. That don’t make sense. Them’s beaucoup francs when 
you add ’em all up. None of you advised her to sell?” 

“The senator did.” 

“What'd she say?” 

“That there were easier ways to make money.” 

Healy digested this. ‘The dealer warned her, then, that some- 
body might steal it?” 

“He mentioned the danger.”’ 

“What'd the other guy say?” 

“Olivier?”’ Wall gulped. “‘He’s the (Continued on page 55) 
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Wall’s voice had an edge. “I told you I awakened 
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ROM what I’ve been reading,”’ said the young private, 
“it’s going to be easy for the doughboy in the next war. 
All he’ll have to do will be to 

“Yeah, oh, yes, my dear,” cut in the sergeant who had 
been in the Meuse-Argonne as the rookies had been frequently 
reminded. ‘“You’ve been reading, eh? You think you'll be 
marching in fields of flowers with daisy chains instead of packs, 
having your warm showers and playing pool in billets with steam 
heat. Yes, and stepping up with your stainless steel trays to 
take your choice of ritzy eats in Uncle Sam’s swell cafeteria 
with dinner music over the radio to 
encourage your delicate digestions.” 

“But,” persisted the young pri- 
vate, ‘‘with all this mechanization and 
motorization, as I’ve been reading, 
and the fast tanks and bombing 
planes—”’ 

““You’ve been reading! Mechaniza- 
tion and motorization! They’re big 
words. College graduates are getting 
as plentiful in the ranks of the Regu- 
lars as in the National Army and the 
National Guard in the World War.” 

“That World War was seventeen 
years ago, Sarge. There’s been a hell 
of a big advance in weapons since then.” #e 

“Don’t I know it? And you think you ; 
that if the planes don’t wipe out the enemy 
with high explosive and gas bombs, a fleet 
of tanks will sweep up the crumbs and com- 
plete the argument. After that the infan- 
try will go forward in motor buses behind 
the rolling kitchens to round up the prison- 
ers and police the ruins. Have you ever 
thought what would happen if the enemy 
got the jump and turned the tables on you?” 

“That wouldn’t be so good; in fact, 
quite awkward.” 

“Let me tell you, sonny,” the sergeant 
continued, “that the doughboy will have 
more to carry to make more kinds of hell 
and he will have to face more kinds of hell 
than ever before. He’s still the main guy 
who takes the knocks, and if he hasn’t got 
all this up-to-date stuff to help him—which 
our army hasn’t—he’ll be a lost lamb but- 
ting the goat with steel horns.” 

There a listening civilian, who took no 
more interest in the Army than the average 
American citizen, put in a word. 

“You surprise me, Sergeant. After the 
World War I understood we had two to 
three million up-to-date rifles and thousands of guns, and all 
kinds of the latest equipment, which must still be in storage 
ready for use.”’ 

“That only fools us. Because they were up-to-date in 1918, we 
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The horse is still 
in service—he and 
the mule can go 
places and do 
things that would 
balk motorized 
equipment 


think they are now—and when we have so many in the bin, why 
buy new?” 

“But remember, we passed the National Defense Act, which 
made the skeleton organization to raise a huge army quickly— 
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The Second Infantry advancing from a trench at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 
In any future war, consider the doughboy 


so we wouldn’t be caught with our breeches down if we had to 
send a couple of million to France or somewhere.”’ 

“Thinking we must have big numbers,” continued the sergeant, 
“just as we had in the World War. Always people are thinking 
the next war will be like the last. If that was so, the World War 
would have been like the Spanish War—and it wasn’t. Nor will 
the next war—if we can’t manage to dodge it and we ought to 
know better how to than in 1917—be like the World War for us. 
It will be fought with smaller armies, more skillful and better 
trained. It’s going to be harder than ever on the doughboy, 
who better just discount being killed, no matter how well trained 
he is, if he hasn’t got 
the latest weapons.” 

“But, Sergeant, I’ve 
seen pictures of our 
new light tank that 
goes forty miles an 
hour, our new auto- 
matic rifle, our new 
bipod light machine 
gun, ourimproved field 
gun, our new anti-air- 
craft gun—that every- 
body says is the latest 
word. You don’t 
mean that what I saw 
in the newsreels and 
in the picture supple- 
ments were fakes?” 

“They ain’t fakes. 

They’re real — too 
damn real,” the ser- 
geant replied. 

“Then, why don’t 
we adapt our tactics 
to the new 
instead of following 
World War tactics?” 
the civilian asked. 

“I was waiting for 


weapons 
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The Christy tank travels forty miles an hour over uneven 
ground, and besides giving the infantry invaluable support 
in attack or defense, in squadron it can make a semi- of 
circular raid of ten to fifteen miles into the enemy’s lines we 

and be back in an hour 


that question—out of what you have been reading. Say, have 
you seen any of our soldiers armed with the new automatic 
rifles or the one-man bipod machine gun? Or a fleet of a hundred 
tanks circling an army post at forty miles an hour?” 

“No. I can’t say I have.” 

“For the good reason that what’s played up on the newsreel 
and in the picture supplements are the pilot models. When it 
comes to pilot models ours is the busiest, most progressive little 
army in the world. All we have to do is to show a pilot model, 
and the public thinks the thing is done. Fast tanks? How many 
do you think we’ve got? I’m going to give you the low down on 

this 
1934.” 
The had 
kept step with prog 
Though most of 


war business in 
sergeant 


ress 
us veterans are famil 
iar with the latest in 
frigidaires, radio and 
television, free wheel 
ing and stream lines, 
we still think progress 
in weapons and tac- 
tics stopped with the 
World War. This is 
only natural. It 
very modern when we 
were in it, and the 
only war we knew. 
We dislike to think 
that any weapons 
could be more de- 
structive than those 
we faced. 

If we veterans do 
not take any definite 
interest in the state 
our preparedness 
look like hypo- 


crites and bad exam 


was 
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The field artillery trainer battery, with one-inch steel balls substi- 
Below, the 75 mm. gun, motorized, will travel 


tuted for live shells. 


We are all dressed up 
with no place to go 
after the ball is over. 
There is something 
very polite in our pol- 
icy, which would not 
take advantage of the 
enemy with as good 
weapons as he has. 
Upon our entry into 
the World War, in the 
high noon of the ma- 
chine gun age, the 
early morning of the 
motor age and the full 
dawn of the aviation 
age, we had not enough 
machine guns to equip 
half our Regular Army, 
a very limited amount 
of light field artillery, 
no motorized heavy 
field artillery, and our 
aviation was pitifully 
backward and _ inade- 
quate. But we had the 
steel wall of the Allies 
to protect our prepara- 
tions. The French 
supplied us with artil- 
lery and planes and we 
got Enfield rifles from 


eS 


as far in an hour as its World War counterpart could go in a day. 
Its range is 14,000 yards, against 8,000 for the 1918 gun 


ples, not to say fools when we 

complain about public indif- 

ference. After our experience 

we would not have our soldiers 

obliged to make up for lack of 

the latest types of weapons by sending 
in superior masses of human flesh against 
superior fire. We want for our little army 
weapons that will shoot as fast, as far and 
as heavy charges as those of any other 
nation. Anybody who does not agree 
to that must think it is pleasant to be shot 
at or to be crippled for life. He must be a 
pilot model fan. 

If anybody does, a Legionnaire ought to 
know our military history. He lived a lot 
of it in the World War, which repeated 
our previous experience. We have always suffered from the pilot 
model system. We may think we are very clever and very su- 
perior as a people, but we are not clever and superior enough to 
make that system work against armies that are well supplied. 

Before the Spanish War we also had pilot models; but we fought 
the war with weapons that were largely of the vintage of the 
Civil War, thirty-three years before. We had one-shot rifles with 
a range of nine hundred yards against repeating rifles with a 
range of over two thousand and none of the then new fangled 
machine guns. We entered the World War just one war late in 
weapons as usual. This tradition seems very dear to us, and we 
are still adhering to it. 

However, after each war we proceed to catch up with its prog- 
ress by adopting its weapons, which we are inclined to consider 
as being up-to-date for the next war though it should not happen 
for half a century. The costly lesson we get in each war from in- 
ferior weapons leads us, after the war begins, to hasten the manu- 
facture of the weapons we ought to have had in that war, and 
which are not in quantity production until the end of the war. 
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the factories which had taken two years to make enough for the 
British army. So we did not miss the lack of our own, but we 
might on another occasion when we could not draw on the stores 
of our war partners. 

To veterans the charge up San Juan Hill in 1898 seems more 
like one in 1861-65 than one in 1917-18; the tactics and weapons 
of the Spanish War seem very antiquated. It was nineteen years 
from the Spanish War to our entry into the World War. In the 
succeeding sixteen years the changes in weapons have been 
equally pronounced. 

If you doubt that, take a look at the present pilot models and 
compare them with the World War weapons which we are now 
using. I will add for the information of all who do not know it, 
a pilot model is a sample that has been made, as the result of 
study and experimentation, to show what the Army ought to be 
equipped with. The strongest argument against the cost of its 
general adoption today is the vast quantity of weapons we have 
in storage which were not finished in time for the World War. 
If you have an automobile model of 1917 (Continued on page 46) 
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Fidac Delegate 
Nathaniel 
Spear, Jr., with 
a guard of the 
French Resi- 
dent General 
at Rabat, Mo- 
rocco 


ITH the world seething with economic and political 

unrest, national and international, Legion eyes are 

already turning to the 1934 Fidac Congress to be 

held in London next autumn. Besides the generally 
unsettled world conditions there are other reasons why this 
Congress promises more than average interest for the United 
States. First of these is the fact that Louis Johnson, last year’s 
National Commander, is Vice-President of Fidac for the United 
States. No other Past National Commander has ever assumed 
this Fidac post. Second is the fact that, holding its Congress in 
London for the second time, Fidac this year gives to The Ameri- 
can Legion an opportunity to send a larger and stronger delega- 
tion than in any recent year. 

The time required for travel to continental countries has always 
been a factor which made it difficult to assemble a sizable Ameri- 
can delegation, whereas the trip to London and back can be made 
with a minimum of time expenditure. The American delegation 
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An African version 
of an American wild 


west show seen by 
Legion delegates to 
Fidac’s 1933 Congress 
at Casablanca and 


Rabat in Morocco 


to LONDON 


By Nathaniel Spear, Ir 


is formed from Legion representatives of all Departments who 
have been nominated by the World Peace and Foreign Relations 
Committee and approved by the National Executive Committee 
The delegates pay their own expenses to and from the country 
in which the Congress is being held. While in that country they 
are guests of the entertaining society and have no expenses. 

The London Congress will be the fifteenth. Twice the Congress 
has been held in the United States—at New Orleans in 1922, at 
Washington in 1930. Other Congresses have been held in Brussels, 
London, Rome, Warsaw, Bucharest, Belgrade, Prague, Lisbon, 
and at Casablanca and Rabat in French Morocco. The Morocco 
Congress was held September 13th to 20th last year and, despite 
the fact that it was a bit off geographical center, it was attended 
by a representative American delegation headed by Charles Hann, 
Jr., of New York City, American Vice-President of Fidac for 1933. 
Other delegates included Roy St. Lewis of Oklahoma, formerly 
Assistant United States Attorney General, James L. McCann, 
Past Commander of Paris Post, John J. Byrne of New York City 
and the writer. Mrs. Nathaniel Spear, Jr., of Pittsburgh was 
American delegate to the Congress of Fidac’s Auxiliary. 

The Morocco Congress demonstrated anew that Fidac is not a 
head-in-the-clouds organization having little relation to the 
practical affairs of the veterans organizations of the ten countries 
which compose it. The resolutions it adopted gave proof that the 
snirit of Fidac for preserving world peace by feet-on-the-ground 
methods is as active today as it was when Fidac adopted at its 
New Orleans Congress twelve years ago, the famous Fidac Peace 
Charter. It was this New Orleans Peace Charter which really 
marked the beginning of serious efforts among the peoples of the 
world to find methods of settling mutual (Continued on page 50) 
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N THE third article of his series, ‘‘His- 
tory Under Our Eyes,’ Mr. James ex- 
plains the apparent intricacies of the 
Administration's fiscal policy. Without 


partisan bias and without personal prej- 
udice, Mr. James is seeking in these articles 
to reduce the drama of recent and con- 
temporary America to an ordered picture— 
to turn news into history while it is still 
news—in a thoroughly judicial temper 


FTER working for months to hammer the dollar down to 
sixty cents on the European exchanges Mr. Roosevelt 
has taken steps to bring it to that figure at home. Not 
since the Civil War has the dollar been quoted so low, 

and then its depreciation was the result of necessity and not of a 
deliberate policy as at present. That depreciation was temporary. 
The President intends to make the present depreciation perma- 
nent. What will this mean to the wage-earners and wage-payers, 
to the buyers and sellers and growers of America? When will we 
accept the fact, which Europe accepted last fall, that the dollar 
is worth only sixty percent of its former value and will never be 
worth any more? What is the object of the Government’s pro- 
gram and what the probable outcome? Is it a curtain-raiser for 
inflation? Is there any precedent for such a program in the fiscal 
history of the United States? 

There is no precedent for it. In times past sound money has 
been one of our sheet anchors in riding out the storms of adversity 
Much has been sacrificed to that end, and proudly have we ex- 
hibited the scars of our always successful efforts eventually to 
honor at one hundred cents on the dollar emergency paper money 
—in plain language I O U’s—issued in an hour of great need, for 
ready funds. 

This policy was inaugurated by Washington’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, whose redemption at par of the 
Continental currency of the Revolution was one of the extraordin- 
ary feats of modern times in the domain of public finance. This 
money had depreciated to a few cents on the dollar and the 
general belief was that it would never be honored for more than a 
small fraction of its face value. Hamilton’s stroke achieved a pres- 
tige for United States money which has had much to do with the 
subsequent standing of the dollar among the monies of the world. 

Notwithstanding the national blessing of sound money, every 
period of financial stringency in the United States has witnessed 
a demand for printing-press inflation as a remedy for the apparent 
shortage of money. In the present instance Mr. Roosevelt’s 
efforts have been adroitly directed against this demand, with the 
result that the sixty-cent dollar has evolved as a sort of substitute. 
Whether it will succeed in heading off the inflationists for good, 
however, was still an open question as this article was written. 


N HARD times the belief that all we need to restore prosperity 

is a greater abundance of money invariably finds acceptance 
among a large number of people. What they fail to appreciate is 
that it is not the amount of something labeled money in a country 
or in a man’s pocket that spells the difference between good times 
and bad, but the amount of good money and the velocity with 
which that good money moves. The rate of movement of good 
money depends on confidence. If every person in America had 
a hundred-dollar bill in his pocket and refused to spend it money 
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would be scarce. But if everyone had a five-dollar bill and spent 
it money would be plentiful. A man will spend his five-dollar bill 
freely if he knows his job is secure and that he can earn another 
five dollars tomorrow. But he will hang on to his hundred-dollar 
bill as long as he can if he has no job or feels that his job is un- 
certain. 

There is, however, one other way to speed up the velocity of 
money besides making a man feel secure in his job and secure 
as to the integrity of the currency he receives in wages. That is to 
impair the people’s confidence in their money. If the dollar a man 
earns is worth only ninety cents today and the prospect is that 
it may drop to eighty-five tomorrow the tendency is to spend it 
today and get the advantage of the extra nickel. This always 


happens during inflation because money always depreciates dur- 
ing inflation, a dollar buying less from day to day so that presently 
if one has two dollars or three dollars where he had one before he 
is in reality no better off. In this way the advantages arising from 
an increased velocity of sound money are lost. 

We have always been able to defeat the clamor for inflation to 
lift us from a depression, though there have been several narrow 
squeaks. Other nations, however, have inflated their currency, 
and never, in a single instance, has it brought anything but dis- 
aster. Germany’s experience in 1923 is the most recent example. 

Comparatively early in this depression the demand for infla- 
tion appeared and its advocates grew in number particularly in 
farmer’s organizations in the Middle West and South, until the 
gathering clouds of the bank crisis temporarily overshadowed the 
inflation cause in the autumn of 1932. One of the things that 
brought this crisis to a head was fear of a printing press currency 
which prompted depositors to convert their funds into gold and 
hide it away. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took office the banking system of the 
country had collapsed. His handling of that situation was vigorous 
and masterful. It inspired a frightened and befuddled people with 
confidence. Next the President placed an embargo on gold ship- 
ments abroad which displaced the dollar from the gold standard 
as far as foreign markets were concerned. In Europe the dollar 
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dropped to eighty-six and a fraction cents. At home commodity 
prices and stock prices began to rise. Industrial activity, which 
already had begun to revive from other causes, took a spurt. In- 
flation talk in Congress picked up and its chief advocate in the 
Senate, Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma, tacked a rider to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Bill empowering the President to print 
$3,000,000,000 in currency and to reduce the gold content of the 
dollar by half. 

When it became known that this was done with the tacit ap- 
proval of the White House the dollar went lower abroad and prices 
took another jump at home because it looked as if Roosevelt was 
committed to inflation. Many inflationists in Congress thought 
this and were content to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Executive instead of enacting a mandatory inflation measure 
which Mr. Roosevelt would have to sign or veto. In this form the 
Agricultural Adjustment Bill was passed, and in accordance with 
its provisions cotton farmers began to plow up a portion of their 
crops and to receive Treasury checks for doing so. The NRA and 
other items of the New Deal crowded into the picture—each a 
nine-day wonder. Employment continued to gain and Congress 
adjourned. But Mr. Roosevelt made no use of his newly-delegated 
MARCH, 1934 


By Marquis 
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Cartoon 5 
Herbert Morton Stoops 


power to print paper money and the inflation ques- 
tion took a vacation for the summer. 
The truth is that the President had sidestepped 

the issue very gracefully. A less tactful man might 
have embroiled himself with Congress and realized little of the 
vital legislation which has been so useful in changing the face of 
our affairs during the past eight months. Last spring the infla 
tionists had a majority in the Senate, and in the House they had 
the votes to pass a bill over the President’s veto. What Congress 
might have done had Mr. Roosevelt rubbed its fur the wrong way 
or failed to win the confidence of the country as he did win it the 
moment he took office is enough to give anyone, looking back on 
those days, the cold shivers. 

During a spectacular summer stocks and commodities con- 
tinued to rise, trade and employment to mount and the Blue 
Eagle to create the illusion that the depression was over. But 
in September cracks in this elysium began to appear. The dollar 
gained abroad, prices at home dropped and industry began to 
slack off as NRA entered the trying transition period that was 
to carry it from the kettle-drum stage to one of quieter effective- 
ness. For some weeks the bottom seemed to be falling out of things 
and the inflationists found their tongues. The Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee declared that “if something is not 
done through national currency inflation to raise the prices of 
farm products the next Congress will (Continued on page 53) 
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LORIDA and I got acquainted with 

each other about seventeen years ago. 

We agreed on three important subjects 

health, happiness, and the means by 

which they are to be obtained. We met just 

after a long and tiresome lecture trip. I had 

been half-asphyxiated by leaking gas pipes in 

a city which I do not name because it wasn’t 

the city’s fault. I struggled through my last lecture there. That 

city and I got no high opinion of each other as a result of this 
meeting. We parted in a cold winter wind. 

Thirty-four hours later I landed in West Palm Beach. Friends 


pano 


met me on the station platform. I was in the soft air and the 


In the illuminated parked area 
Poin- 


grateful odors of midsummer. 
I saw green grass and oaks in leaf and graceful palms. 
settias, hibiscus and roses were in full bloom. All day I had been 
asleep. Here suddenly I felt the warm greeting of Florida and 
saw the magic wrought by its sunlight. It put me in mind of 
prophetic visions of Paradise. 

Those days West Palm Beach was an overgrown, beautiful and 
friendly village of rather modest homes filled with an unswell set 
largely from the Middle West. Palm Beach had only two impor- 
tant hotels—the Breakers and the big barrack-like Royal 
Poinciana with its easy, back-dooryard golf course. There were 
lovely concrete walks bordered and shaded by royal palms and 
leading into pleasant groves. All day the aged, the weary and the 
infirm were traversing them in wheel chairs. A little beyond the 
hotel area the rich men of the North had begun to build their 
winter palaces. The planting of Palm Beach had never been 
hurricaned. It was beautiful. There were bridges across Lake 
Worth and every day I drove to the country club two and a half 
miles north of the Poinciana between the lake and the ocean. On 
the shore road two or three great country houses were then 
nearing completion. 

There was a thick grove of palms near the big hotel where tea 
was served every afternoon. There I met George Morgan Ward 
ex-President of Wells and of Rollins College and an intimate 
friend of Henry M. Flagler. Mr. Ward was the endowed Minister 
of the Poinciana Chapel. The great theme of every gathering was 
the World War, then going strong in its second year. Ypres had 
18 





By Srving 


“Florida Is the Best 
Happened to Me,” Says 
Year-Old Native of 


been all but wiped out and the 
British and the French had 
suffered terrible reverses. What 
was America going to do about 
it? Even in that sunlit summer 
land of pleasure every heart was 
in the shadow of impending, 
mighty changes likely to ruin the 
world we lived in. 

One day Ward said to me 

“My friend, if I were you I 
would live in the most beautiful 
country town in Florida.” 

“Where is it?”’ I asked. 


Along the Indian 
River Boulevard. 
Right, light- 
house at Hillsboro 
Beach, near Pom- 


“Well, it’s a bit north of here and away inland—near the center 
of the State, up in the lake country. It’s called Winter Park. 
You'd like it. Good people interested in the best things! It’s a 
college town like a bit of old New England. Some day I'll take 
you up there.” 

We parted and I added one more to the long list of places that 
I never expected to see. 

One day with two of my publishers I drove to Miami over a 
rough macadam road. For some miles south of Palm Beach there 
were interesting pine groves between Lake Worth and the high- 
way. One bit of this woodland seven or eight miles out inter- 
ested me and I shall mention it later. Here and there along the 
road on some high point overlooking the ocean we saw big, 
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Bacheller 


Thing That Ever 
This Seventy-Four- 
Northern New York 


wooden hotels lonely and un- 
prosperous. The time for that 
kind of thing had apparently 
passed. They had been built on 
the theory that people of mod- 
erate means would be content 
with a view, good sea air and 
comfort. That theory was dead 
and buried and its funeral had 
cost much money. Women will 
stand for a lot of economy but 
they must have life and a chance 
to see how the rich dress and be- 
have themselves. They had to 





be where they could get a look at the swell set and material for 
conversation. 

The road was unattractive—palmetto flats, and now and then 
a small, lonely and hopeful shack village with orange groves 
around it. There are no beautiful streams, no green, grassy slopes, 
no sleek grazing herds, no mossy, gray rock ledges in Florida. 
The level areas covered with palmetto brush and scrub pines are 
monotonous, but a piece of ground can be made immensely gener- 
ous under this magic sunlight. 

Miami was growing rapidly. At the next census taking it was 
to show that its population had increased more than four hundred 
percent. Carl Fisher had begun his great project between the 
bay and the ocean. Dredges and many men were busy there. A 
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big hotel, houses, gardens, a club-house and 
swimming pools were under construction. A 
crude golf course occupied a part of the wide, 
sandy area. It was said that there were more 
than 40,000 people in the lively town of 
Miami across the bay. The place was noisy 
with the sounds of saws and hammers and 
riveters. We saw that Miami was to be a 
big city but we liked better the quieter, 
finished town of Palm Beach, with its beautiful royal palms and 
its established plan of life. 

On its golf course I had met an agreeable man who dealt in real 
estate. I asked him about the piece of property a few miles down 
the lake-shore that had engaged my interest. 

“Yes, I know the piece,” he said. “It’s fifteen hundred feet 
long and extends from the ocean to the lake. You can buy it for 
thirty dollars a front foot.” 

We offered its owner twenty-five. 

“No, I’ve doubled price,”’ was the answer. 

I tried to buy another bit of land of a like value north of the 
country club only to learn that another man had suddenly bought 
it. Men with money were in a buying mood. I learned that one of 
these pieces sold for nearly a million dollars cash soon after the 
boom began. So I managed to dodge the preliminary lightning 
of the great storm then brewing on the lower east coast. A rather 
eager buying movement had begun. 

I drove to Winter Park with Dr. Ward 
planned by a few far-seeing Yankees some forty years before. 
They had planted oaks on both sides of its streets and avenues 
now over-arched with verdure and mostly paved with brick. 
There were a number of beautiful lakes in the village surrounded 
by tall, straight shafts of pine crowned with umbrella-like foliage. 
Mr. Plant had seen the beauty of the lakes and had built a fine 
hotel on one of them which has long since been destroyed by fire. 
A single-track pavement of brick surrounded by soft sand led 
to the thriving city of Orlando four and a half miles away. When 
two cars met they had to slow their pace and take to the sand for 
a bit of wallowing. There were perhaps two thousand people in 
Winter Park—all or nearly all of New England blood. There- 


alligators. 


Lake 


The town had been 


fore, of course, it had a college and a well-housed public school. 
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The college was a small, struggling institution with an excellent 
school of music. The little village had had the life frozen out of it 
in 1894 when its fruit groves were destroyed by frost. Many of 
its outlying plantations were abandoned. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the man of faith and vision. A rich, enlightened New 
Englander seized it. His name was Morse, of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Company. He bought much land in and around the village. 
He helped the college through its roughest going. He paid its an- 
nual deficits. He built a handsome hotel and organized a country 
club and was mainly responsible for its golf course. 

Now I did a thing not easy to explain. The beauty and the 
teeming life of Palm Beach interested me, yet I bought a piece 
of land on one of the lakes in Winter Park—a place that had no 
royal palms, no fine houses, no beautiful gardens, no gorgeous 


hear the program of the Animated Magazine. At a lecture for 
charity I have seen the plates passed and come in with nine 
hundred dollars on them. 

So perhaps the most remarkable thing that I have seen in 
Florida is the making and character of this little town. 

I had an innocent and unwilling part in .the coming of the 
boom. In 1922 the State was prosperous. The truck and fruit 
plantations had been making money. The banks were mostly 
sound and conservative. Taxes were low and, beyond the rapidly 
growing section of the lower east coast, there was a steady if not 
an urgent demand for real estate. The politicians were saying 
that a little village on the gulf, beautifully situated, would be an- 
other Miami. A friend and I drove down to see it. We were so 
impressed by its natural advantages that we bought some land 





In the lake district around Orlando 





A turpentine forest, thick and odorous 


casino. Here was nothing but the natural beauty of the lakes and 
avenues, a poverty-stricken college and a spirit looking to distant 
things. Mainly it was the spirit of the place that hooked me. 
Here I have built a home and lived for sixteen years. I have 
seen beautiful homes and gardens coming on the lake shores. | 
have had a delightful part in remarkable undertakings—in the 
building of an educational institution now distinguished, in the 
organization of the Society of the Allied Arts, in being one of a 
community of fewer than five thousand people that is able to 
maintain an excellent symphony orchestra of sixty pieces. Many 
of my own craft now come here to spend their winters. They are 
famous men and women. Winter Park is like a bit of old New 
England in my boyhood. Through the season the churches are 
crowded every Sunday, a famous lecturer fills the auditorium and 
many are turned away, the meetings of the Poetry Society are 
crowded, and often five thousand people gather on the campus to 
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Miami, the Legion’s 1934 convention city 





The St. Johns River at Jacksonville 


there, not thinking of a boom but only of a gradual increase in 
value as the town grew. Our optimism grew faster than the vil- 
lage. We needed more land to satisfy it. Soon we had invested 
nearly a hundred thousand dollars of cash in that place. Exag- 
gerated reports of our investment and its meaning ran around the 
State. Local buyers hurried to the town and many put money into 
its land. They were soon able to sell at a good profit. The buying 
movement had set in and every one seemed to have idle money 
These local speculators made quick profits on a rising market 
not large but rather exciting. Suddenly the air was full of opti- 
mism. They wrote to their friends in the North. They did not 
understate the facts. Soon their friends were on their way to 
Florida. So the boom began and presently an era of the wildest 
speculation in history had begun. 

There are those who say that my friend and I started the flood 
with our little hole in the dam. Our own experience is certainly 
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a curious bit of drama. For a time we had that millionaire feeling. 
Prices had gone to a fabulous height. If we had not caught the 
general infection of insanity we might have made a handsome 
profit. We didn’t because cash payments were small, although 
more than sufficient to put us on velvet, and the end came before 
they had gone far. Yet we had bought at low prices long before 
the boom and I think that not one land company in a thousand 
came out as well as we did. Counting taxes, interest, commissions, 
maintenance, improvements, worthless investments for the good 
of the town and a cash purchase at high prices to suit a customer 
who bought on time, we lost money. 

Florida is the last frontier. There are deer, bear, wildcats and 
panther in its vast stretches of wilderness. The blackest, richest 
soil on the continent is here. In no place I know can beauty be 





Daytona Beach, where speed means speed 





America’s oldest house, St. Augustine 


created so quickly. Three crops a year are possible. Yet this is 
true. The truck farmer needs capital and a knowledge of local 
conditions and a brain to size up the market situation. Winter 
is the dry season and sub-soil irrigation and a knowledge of insect 
enemies are necessary. 

I have a small fruit grove of perhaps 1200 trees. As a rule it 
more than pays for the work and the fertilizer. Some years it has 
Shown a loss. Good help can be got here for less than half the 
ruling wages in the North. 

An interesting change in the method of handling the crop is 
indicated by the fact that coming down by motor, in the middle of 
December, we met more than five hundred big truckloads of 
oranges and grapefruit in bulk between Richmond and Winter 
Park, and ours was only one of a great many roads going north 
and west. 

Florida is laced from north to south and from east to west by 
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excellent highways. The Tamiami Trail, going southwestward 
from Miami and traversing a long stretch of the wild Everglades 
to the lower west coast and there turning northward and linking 
the Gulf cities, is, I think, the most interesting road we have. One 
sees Seminole Indian camps, many varieties of wild bird life and 
vast reaches of the great, grassy morass to Lake Okeechobee, a 
shallow, fresh-water sea covering twelve hundred and fifty square 
miles. 

The hurricanes flung this water over its shores and flooded 
the rich farms near it. When the trail was under construction 
some West Coast men filled with the pioneer spirit went out in a 
motorcade to find a way to Miami across the glades. They had 
widened the soles of their tires to take soft going. It was a 
daring exploit. They suffered great hardships. Some of those 





A Sunday-morning touch of local color 


cars were irrecoverably sunk in the mud and are there now. 

With Cuba in a ferment, and exchange against our money in 
Bermuda, Jamaica and other points, Florida, as this is being 
written, is looking for the best season in her history. Hotel ac- 
commodations were more heavily booked early in the season than 
ever before, and at moderate prices. Orlando, representing the 
inland country, was reporting registrations seventy-five percent 
above the previous year and Miami prospects had advanced more 
than one hundred percent. 

Why do I come to Florida for the winter? My answer is that I 
can be out in the open air a good part of every day tramping or 
playing golf. I get an abundance of fruit fresh from the vine and 
the tree. I have strawberries, new peas and beans, lettuce and 
celery. I am well and strong for my task. Florida is, I think, the 
best thing that ever happened to me. I am young at seventy-four 
and as keen for work as ever. 
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HOWER down, brothers!” cries Uncle Sam. And the 
brethren shower; so do the sistern, if they have the money 
to get in the game. They’ve been showering for many 
years now; they must do it for many more, because Old 

Uncle still has the war to pay for, to say nothing of continuing to 
run his usual business—the maintenance of the Army and Navy 
and the courts, the distribution of the mail, and all his regular 
activities in connection with education, agriculture, and public 
health. Beyond that, just now he is constructing highways, dams 
and public buildings, buying pigs and crops, putting out for relief 


of the unemployed, bolstering bent 
banks, and lending huge sums to 
industry. 

Whatever their success, one 
thing is common to all these ac- 
tivities—they take money, great 
gobs of it, and every day Uncle 
Sam has to make the ghost walk 
somewhere. Taxes are the loaded 
cubes with which he collects the 
citizen’s money from the public blanket. They come in all kinds 
and sizes; taxes on beer and baseball, on movies and manufac- 
turers, jewelry and jazz bands, cameras and coal, gasoline and 
gum, sporting goods and spark plugs; nuisance taxes, miscella- 
neous taxes, excise, estate and gift taxes, and, as the old auction 
bills put it, “many others too numerous to mention.” 

But the greatest of them all is the income tax. It brings in the 
most money and affects directly the most people. Through it 
many a Legionnaire has paid for his trip to France in 1918, the 
equipment he lost, and all the beans and rice pudding he ate. It 
is not a new idea, however. An income tax of a sort was levied 
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during the Civil War, and again in 1894. The present system be- 
gan in 1909 with an excise tax on the incomes of corporations de- 
signed to supplement a reduced tariff revenue, but it didn’t really 
get under way until 1913, when the adoption of the Sixteenth 
Amendment removed the constitutional barriers to a general law 
taxing the incomes of individuals as well as of corporations. 
That law has since been extended and enlarged on the same 
scheme by almost every Congress. Revenue Acts for that purpose 
were adopted in 1916 and 1917 (which included an excess profits 
tax), 1918 (which included a war profits tax), and 1921 (which 
removed these two special taxes). The system as then determined 
was carried on by the Acts of 1924, 1926, 1928, and 1932, the last 
of which brought, in addition, most of the present host of inci- 
dental taxes. There will be another Revenue Act in 1934 beyond 
doubt; the lobbyists are already fighting over its provisions and 
a Congressional drafting committee is at work. A good batting 
average for Congress on taxation, isn’t it? At every session much 
time is given to consideration of the income tax law. It must be, 
in order to plug the loop-holes through which leaks a steady stream 
of revenue which the Government needs, for it has been truly said 
that taxation is ‘“‘a race between the law-makers and the lawyers, 
with the latter about half a lap ahead.” Consequently, although 
each overhauling attempts to cure the legal defects discovered in 
the preceding act, new problems continue to arise and, as a result, 
the administration of the income tax law has given rise to a greater 
mass of litigation than any other subject—even prohibition. 
How does Uncle Sam run this tax game of his and gather in the 
mazuma? Man, it’s well organized! Collection of the revenue is 
the business of the Treasury Department, and a part of that is the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, headed by a Commissioner. Within 
the Bureau are a number of divisions, each charged with super- 
vision of one or more of the various taxes, but again, the greatest 


of these is the income tax unit. It has approximately two thou- 
sand employes, assigned to various details of the work. Some are 
auditors and special accountants, capable of dealing with the 
complicated figures of any kind of business, large or small; others 
are engineers, experienced in coal or metal mining, oil drilling, 
building, and machine making, and, of 
course, there are many stenographers and 
clerical helpers. Working with the unit is 
the general counsel of the Bureau. He 
has under him about five hundred em- 
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GOVERNMENT POT 


Uncle Sam Has Many Sources of 
Revenue, But the Greatest Is 
the Income Tax, Which Makes 
March 15th a Red Letter Day 


ployes—the biggest law office in the world, it is said—and his 
lawyers interpret the law and represent the Government in 
disputes arising between it and the taxpayers. In short, the im- 
mense white-stone beehive called the Internal Revenue building, 
lying in the shadow of the Washington Monument, houses a 
regiment of experts whose services are applied to the various 
aspects of the job of determining taxpayers’ 
jiability and collecting the money. 

How does a citizen get started on the matter of 
paying his income tax? Easy enough; the first 
step is to file a return. Every individual whose 
annual income is over $2,500 if married, or $1,000 
if single, must file a return; every corporation, 
unless specifically exempted as a non-profit 
organization, must file one; every executor or 
trustee of an estate or trust; in short, generally 
speaking, every legal person having an income 
must make a return of it to the Government. 
Blanks for returns come in a variety of pastel 
shades (all of which turn deep blue when the tax 


is reckoned) and doubtless were prepared 

for the Government by a group of cross- 

word puzzle experts. Incomprehensible as they 
are, however, they must be filled out to show all 
items of income from every source and the vari- 
ous deductions therefrom which the law permits— 
such as the operating expenses of a business—and 
the tax liability. Within three and a half months 
after the close of the accounting year, which for 
most taxpayers means March 1sth, as the ma- 
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jority keep their accounts on a calendar year basis, the return 
must be filed with the Collector of Internal Revenue for the dis- 
trict in which the taxpayer resides. 

The Collector is an important fellow. He keeps a complete list 
of the taxpayers within his district, showing how much each owes 
the Government. He and his deputies do the collecting,, by seiz- 
ure and sale of property if necessary. There is at least one Col- 
lector in every State, and in many two or three. When your 
Collector receives your return he examines it, mainly to see if 
your arithmetic is right. If you have made any errors in computa- 
tion he tells you immediately, and when corrected the return is 
forwarded to Washington. 

There, as a matter of routine, all individual returns showing in- 
come over $25,000, corporation returns showing income over 

a $75,000, and all non-taxable returns showing 

an i income over $125,000 are picked out and 

sent back to the district from which they 
came, this time to the Revenue Agent in 
Charge, for a detailed examination. A pre- 
liminary audit also picks out questionable 
returns, no matter how large or small the 
reported income may be. Perhaps one re- 
turn claims deductions for losses which are 
not satisfactorily explained, or on operating 
expenses which appear excessive. Perhaps 
information on file in the Unit indicates that 
a taxpayer has not reported all the income he 
received, or maybe some item is dependent 
upon a question of law which the taxpayer 
resolved in his own (Continued on page 57) 
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EVERAL people have intimated from 

time to time that I am fortunate to be 

a disabled World War veteran enjoying 

a steady monthly income. If this is 
true I am still too ignorant to realize my good 
fortune. My experience tends to prove that 
the status of the disabled veteran is not al- 
together caviar and champagne. 

On the evening of April 4, 1917, I stood 
beside two other young hopefuls in the small 
room which served as the office of the first a 
lieutenant commanding Troop D, y 
1st New Jersey Cavalry, located at 
Plainfield, New Jersey. We solemnly 
raised our right hands while the f 
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of taking deep root every time they slip 
into a mud-hole—and it seemed as if they 
could find every mud-hole within a radius 
of five miles. This heavy hauling and pull- 
ing threw a strain on my already- 
weakened lungs that was not, at 
the time, noticeable. 








lieutenant administered the oath of 
allegiance which made us privates 
in the New Jersey National Guard. 

The mere act of raising my hand 
and taking that oath did not miraculously transform me into a 
hero. Neither has the fact that I have for fourteen years been a 
disabled veteran—despite the eulogies of effusive orators. I am 
just a human being who, being a semi-invalid, finds the cost of 
living necessarily higher than it is for a healthy man. I am only 
another individual wondering where the next bowl of mush and 
milk is coming from—another Legionnaire hoping that his wife 
can patch the seat of his breeches so that he may attend his next 
post meeting without undue exposure. 

I took my first step toward becoming a disabled veteran in 
Camp McClellan in November, 1917, just after our transforma- 
tion into artillery. Some of the fellows may have thought I was 
trying to get out of K. P. duty. When they found I couldn’t walk 
the length of the battery street they decided that I must be sick. 
The regimental medicc, who came to my tent to see why I hadn’t 
honored the sick list by appearing in person, diagnosed my trou- 
ble as acute influenza with very probable pneumonia. I was 
promptly granted a vacation at the Base Hospital, where I 
donned pajamas for the first time in many months. 

The influenza held me in bed for some time. The pneumonia 
very considerately failed to put in its expected appearance. The 
influenza was more than sufficient. 

Life in a heavy field artillery organization is no sinecure. 
Juggling six-inch shells requires a certain amount of muscle as 
well as knack. Besides that, six-inch guns seem to have a habit 
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Life in a heavy 
artillery outfit is no cinch 


The sword of Damocles hangs over 
the head of every T. B. veteran 





When we returned from France, 
our unit (F Battery, rr2th H. F. 
A.) was mustered out at Camp Dix. 
Any veteran who remembers those 
hectic days of the spring of 1919 will recall the perfunctory exam- 
inations. We were lined up and started through marked lanes 
from one medico to the next. A tap here, a stethoscope waved at 
a back and chest, a slap somewhere else, and you were through. 
My discharge, dated June 4, 1919, reads, “Physicai condition 
when discharged: Excellent.”’ 

I have often heard it said, by those who went through the mill 
at that time, that so long as a man was able to hobble or creep by 
the doctors his condition was considered to be “‘excellent’’—at 
the very least “‘good.” My experience has led me to believe that 
there must have been some truth in that joke. Anyway I found 
myself flat on my back from pulmonary hemorrhages less than 
nine months after my discharge. 

In November, rg19, I started work as a poultryman at the 
farm of the New Jersey Experimental Station. Although I had 
given up cigarettes by this time, the cough I had developed while 
in France continued to bother me to some extent. I did not, how- 
ever, pay any serious attention to it. All that winter, though, 
I was constantly contracting heavy colds. 

The latter part of January, 1920, I was confined to bed with a 
bad attack of bronchitis. I notified the Experimental Station 
of my illness, but when I didn’t show up for a couple of weeks the 
foreman apparently decided that I had grown tired of the job. 
He showed some surprise when I reported back to work, and in- 
formed me—much to my surprise—that my name was no longer 
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The Story of One Man’s 
War After the War 


Since I had planned to go to Maryland in March 
I went home to 


on the payroll. 
I decided not to argue the matter with him. 
take things easy for a month. 

On February 19, 1920, I sat serenely in a snow bank putting a 
new pane of glass in a cellar window and dreaming of my forth- 
coming trip to inspect Maryland farms. I had married on New 
Year’s Day and my wife and I were still living with my parents 
in Bound Brook. The intended trip was eagerly looked forward 
to as we had decided that the two families would live separately 
when we moved to the farm. And what newlyweds do not look 
forward to their own home? 

Suddenly my dreams were shattered by a strange tickling and 
choking sensation deep in my throat, accompanied by an un- 
familiar salty taste. My first hemorrhage had started. 

As is the case with a great majority of those who first experi- 
ence hemorrhages I did not realize the possible seriousness of it. 
Nor did I realize that it was Nature’s demand for me to keep 
quiet. To be sure, I did rest for an hour or so after the bleeding 
had stopped. 

After lunch I went to the cellar to look at an incubator that was 
in operation. I had no sooner stooped to look into the machine 
than I felt the same tickling and choking in my throat. My 
second hemorrhage was on! This time I went to bed. 

“Well,” the doctor remarked, as he tucked his stethoscope 
away after examining me, “that hemorrhage was from one of 
two places. If it was from the stomach it very likely indicates 









“Well,” he re- 
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hemorrhage was 
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ulcer. If it was from the lungs it probably means that you have 
tuberculosis.” 

Two days later the State Laboratory reported that my sputum 
sample was positive. That just about settled the question. I 
had T. B. 

On February 23d my father and the doctor took me to the New 
Jersey State Sanatorium at Glen Gardner. The superintendent 
personally examined me. When I was X-rayed he asked the op- 
erator for an immediate report. 

“Well,” the superintendent said, as we sat in his office later, 
“you have an incipient case of pulmonary tuberculosis. It has 
undoubtedly been active for several months but, fortunately, 
the hemorrhage disclosed it in the early stage. It really isn’t 
anything to be unduly alarmed over. Of course, it will take some 
time—possibly years—to reach a state of complete arrest. But 
if that is done you will be able to carry on with practically any 
kind of work you have ever done. By the way, how long have you 
been out of the Army?” 

I told him the date of my discharge. 

“Good. I believe we can get you compensation. There can 
be no doubt that you contracted the disease while you were in the 
service. We have several such cases up here.” 

After three months of “‘chasing the cure” at Glen Gardner I 
was informed by the doctors that my condition was improving 
very satisfactorily. Although, of course, I had not yet reached 
a state of arrest I was free to complete the “cure” at home. 

I had been home about a month when I received the hoped-for 
report from the Veterans Bureau. This advised me that, after 
careful consideration of my claim, I had been granted service 
connection as a result of my disability. I was allowed a rating 
of twenty percent temporary partial from the date of my dis- 
charge to the date of my hemorrhage, when it was increased to 
temporary total. 
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The days, weeks and months on the farm passed in reasonable 
happiness. Our first daughter was born in the fall of 1920. The 
fresh country air, blowing up from the pine belt that lay between 
our place and Lakewood, soon began to have its effect. My 
cough practically disappeared. 

Then came an order to report to the Regional Office of the 
Veterans Bureau for examination. 

I stripped to the waist at the doctor’s order for the exami- 
nation. He tapped me. He hammered me lightly. He told me to 
cough. He told me to count—“‘one, two, three.’”” Then he had me 
whisper, ‘‘ninety-nine.”” Every time he touched his stethoscope 
to my chest he shook his head morosely. Finally he stepped 
back and eyed me somberly. 

“You are in mighty bad shape,” he declared. “I would 
strongly advise you to get to a hospital as soon as youcan. You 
run a very grave risk of dying in less than a year if you don’t do 
that right away.” 

“W-w-well,’’ I managed to stammer, “if I’m as bad as all that, 
guess I'll have to go back—as much as [ hate to do it.” 

“Where were you hospitalized?”’ he asked sternly. 

I felt almost guilty of a crime as I recounted my three- 
months’ sojourn at Glen Gardner. 

“T’m afraid that I can’t get you back there,”’ he said decisively, 
when I had completed my tale. ‘But I do know a very fine hos- 
pital where I can send you. I also happen to know that I can 
get you in there right now.”’ 

I much preferred to return to the sanatorium I had already 
visited, and said so. The doctor argued with me. Then for 
several moments silence reigned in that little 
office. Finally he looked up. 

“Well, have you decided?” he snapped. 
‘Will you let me send you up to this hospital?” 

For some unaccountable reason I was sud- 
denly filled with panic. It seemed to me that he 
wanted to send me directly from the Regional 
Office into some hospital far from home. When 
I blurted a frenzied, ‘“‘No! If I have to go any- 
where I want to go to Glen Gardner,” he 
angrily snatched up a 
pencil and scribbled an 
order for transportation 
back to my home. 

“Here, give this to the 
transportation clerk,” he 
growled as he tossed the 
slip at me. 

In all my experience 
as a disabled veteran I 
have never come in con- 
tact with any othér doctor or official 
who seemed to have the same attitude 
as that doctor. True, I have met those 
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who were emphatically in favor of com- 
plete bed rest for any active tubercular 
case, but none who took the bull-dozing 
attitude of this doctor. 

When I left the doctor’s little cubicle 
I was sent out for a dental X-ray. A 

few weeks later I re- 
ceived an order to report 
to a dentist in a town not 
far from my home. With 
a certain amount of ap- 
> prehension I went over, 
* half expecting to meet 
some kind of third-rate 
doctor who would make 
a sweet mess out of my 
mouth. It would not 
have been hard to do, as 
I fully realized that my 
teeth were in very bad 
shape. I was greatly re- 
lieved to walk into the 
up-to-date, sanitary office of a snappy, efficient dentist who cer- 
tainly knew his business. Even the magazines in the waiting room 
were current issues. 

It was only a year or two after I first met him that this dentist 
gave up his work for the Veterans Bureau. He told me that he 
could not afford to bother with the extra work involved. 

One incident that helped to disgust him with government work 
was the result of a report he had given—under orders from the 
Veterans Bureau—of work needed to be done on my teeth. This 
report showed several cavities which badly needed attention and 
one missing molar which was causing no inconvenience whatever. 
The official to whom the report had been sent returned it with 
the order to bridge the missing molar. The cavities were totally 
disregarded. 

In the early days of the Veterans Bureau it was necessary to 
report every three months for examination in order that ratings 
might be revised in accordance with the physical condition. Fol- 
lowing one of these trips to the sub-regional office I was notified 
that my rating was, ‘‘because of improvement in your pulmonary 
condition as shown by the last examination,’’ reduced from tem- 
porary total to temporary partial twenty-five percent. Was I 
peeved? I was ready to bawl out everyone from the President 
right on down to the office boy. 

My father was well acquainted with the late Adjutant General 
Frederick Gilkyson of New Jersey, so the letter was turned over 
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to him. In about two weeks I re- 

ceived a second letter from the 

sub-regional office informing me that the first notification was the 
result of a clerical error. My rating was reduced by, not éo, 
twenty-five percent. They hoped it had not caused me any in- 
convenience. It hadn’t, but it had scared me. 

I was, of course, sorry to see my income reduced by any amount 
at all. That regret, however, was greatly offset by the knowledge 
that my condition was steadily improving. 

This was in the spring of 1923. I took up house-to-house can- 
vassing, but soon I began to drag. It became increasingly diffi- 
cult for me to lug the sample case from house to house. From this 
I knew that my condition could not be so good as I had fondly 
hoped. 

On my next examination the doctor informed me that the little 
old bugs had taken a new lease on life and were putting up a stiff 
fight. 

“This so-and-so idea of reducing a man’s disability rating just 
as soon as he shows any improvement,” he profanely remarked, 
“is a lot of damned dangerous nonsense. A man with active tuber- 
culosis is really totally disabled as long as there is any activity— 
—or any danger of activity. The system they are using now will 
only keep an incipient case running along until it develops into a 
far advanced case and finally kills the patient.” He added a 
number of other red-hot comments. 

As a result of this examination my rating was once more raised 
to temporary total. I gave up selling and again devoted myself 
strictly to the business of getting well. 

A few months later my rating was again reduced because the 
examination showed improvement. Once more I turned to selling. 
This time I took up a line that would allow me to work as I 
pleased. Because of this I lasted a few months longer before I 
was forced to give up. 

In spite of this see-sawing of my rating and physical condition 
I took reasonably good care of myself. I worked when I felt that 
I could and rested when I grew tired. In this way I finally 
reached a state of apparent arrest in 1925. 

I must say that, for the greatest part, I have absolutely no 
complaint to make of the treatment accorded me by the sub- 
regional office during these years. I found the officials ready and 
willing to help me to the limit. They even took the initiative in 
getting my compensation increased and got me extra allowance 
for my third child. I had thought that the Government aid did not 
extend to more than two children. 

The Florida boom of ’24 and ’25 at- 
tracted public attention to that State. 
I heard a great deal concerning the 
advantages of living in the soft climate 
of the South. Consequently I talked 
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the matter over with several doctors, including those of the Vet- 
erans Bureau. Following their advice I decided to go down. 

In August, 1925, my father and mother moved to De Land, 
Florida, taking our oldest daughter with them. A month later 
my wife and I joined them with our other two daughters. 

In October I was ordered to report to the Regional Office in 
Jacksonville. Here the rating board informed me that I had be- 
come apparently arrested and consequently my rating would be 
reduced to fifty percent, effective after three months. 

In four months I was to be called for another examination. If 
there was no change in my condition, I would be given an arrested 
rating, after which I would receive the statutory award of $50 per 
month allowed to those with arrested cases of tuberculosis. 

With this warning I quite naturally went home and began 
working again. Once more I turned to selling, but also took a 
salaried position for a time with a building contractor. The work 
was light and consisted principally in driving from one job to an- 
other in order to keep a check on material and equipment. 

The last week in January, 1926, found me in bed because of 
a series of hemorrhages. Again I had thoroughly demonstrated 
that even light work was too much for me. 

Since I was too sick to travel to Jacksonville for examination 
one of the doctors from the Regional Rating Board came to 
De Land. After a thorough and sympathetic examination he told 
me that I need not worry about income for over a year. My 
rating would be increased to seventy-five percent, which was the 
maximum allowed anyone not hospitalized. Although I now 
realize it would have been best for me, he did not suggest that I 
go to hospital. I was told that all I need do was to take it easy. 
A little work on the side would not hurt me in the least. 

During the first year in Florida my wife and I continued to live 
with my parents. The second year we felt we could live alone. 
The sales work that I was doing seemed harmless, and my in- 
come was sufficient. So we proceeded to set up housekeeping by 
ourselves. 

It was then I began to realize that disability compensation 
never has been commensurate with the actual cost of living. I 
had never realized the hundred and one little necessary expenses 
that crop up to worry a householder. 

In the fall of 1926 The American Legion post in De Land 
learned that I had formerly been a scoutmaster. They asked me 
to join the post and take charge of a reorganized troop of Boy 
Scouts. I became a Legionnaire and a scoutmaster. The physi- 
cal activity that followed started my treubles over again. 

In the spring of 1927 I 
contracted a very deep- 
seated case of bronchitis, 
coupled with pleurisy. Al 
though it was not actually 
serious I was confined to 
bed for several weeks. On 
my (Continued on page 42) 
















“Will you let me send 
you up to this hospi- 
tal?” he snapped 








Why theyre O UTSIDE 
LOOKING IN 


ZB SY GRXinder and ML. Poteet 


Past Commanders, Department of Nebraska, The American Legion 


ILL the depression of the nineteen thirties mark the 
end of the “‘organization epoch” in American life? 
Whether or not Americans as a people will be 
“jiners” of organizations in the future to the same 
extent they have in the past is of interest to only a small group 
the professional organizers, who, strange as it may seem, appar- 
ently have effected no organization of their own. Perusing page 
after page of American organization history—fraternal, mutual 
assessment, civic, professional, patriotic, military, political, 
benevolent, religious, social—one fails to find listed the Amalga- 
mated and Protective Order of Organizers of Organizations. 

Perhaps these organizers have banded themselves together 
under that title or some equally descriptive appellation and have 
made their society secret even to the name, for it seems incredible 
that they could resist their own wiles or fail to succumb to their 
own zeal and dynamic pursuasiveness. Perhaps there is now 
nothing left unorganized in this great country of ours, or ap- 
parently there was not before the economic tidal wave hit as we 
turned from the intemperate nineteen twenties into the humble 
and submissive thirties. 

Maybe it will be but a lull, a temporary cessation, an armistice, 
so to speak, and maybe even now the organizers are at work on 
the greatest of all American organizations, the Survivors of the 
Crash of ’29. For it is difficult to believe that a trait so ingrained, 
a characteristic so pronounced in Americans, could be stifled by a 
mere depression. In 1929 it was estimated that half of our adult 
population belonged to one or more fraternal organizations. One 
authority placed the number of lodges in the United States, ex- 
clusive of its possessions, at 127,200. 

The fraternal orders with an estimated 30,000,000 members 
constitute only a part of the more than eight hundred organi- 
zations listed in the World Almanac. The listed organizations 
comprise the well-known groups along with those whose titles 
give an inkling at least of their origin and purposes. But what 
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must be the membership of the unlisted orders? How many inen 
for some good reason, or for no reason at all, carry cards and pay 
some sort of annual dues to the Society for the Prevention of 
Calling Sleeping Car Porters George, or the Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers, or the Society of Men Who Wear Funny Hats, 
or the Circus Fan’s Association, or the Great Navy of the State 
of Nebraska? The list of these organizations has never been com- 
piled. No one knows the names of all of them, and to estimate 
the membership would be pure guessing. But exist they do as 
manifestations of a great American habit, that of “joining,” and 
of an almost equally pronounced attribute, that of organizing, 
whether by professionals or amateurs. 

Why do Americans join? In large part because the organiza- 
tions of their choosing are doing something worth-while for their 
fellow men—because the combined effort of all members is mak- 
ing the world a better place in which to live. There are other 
reasons, of course. There’s the desire for comradeship and con- 
viviality. There’s democracy, for in the lodge room or meeting 
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*“How can I 
pay my dues?” 


hall boss and employe meet on common ground, and the differ- 
ence of status that exists outside is shed when the regalia is 
donned or the member takes up his station or assumes the in- 
signia of his particular office. Organizations do not exist for selfish 
reasons; they have not grown large and numerous because they 
benefit the individual himself, but rather because they open an 
avenue through which he can help his neighbor or his brothers’ 
neighbor even in some far distant place. If organizations today 
were to abandon their altruistic work, and were to conduct their 
affairs for the exclusive benefit of their own members, it is prob- 
able that not one of them could retain over a period of years even 
a small fraction of the membership it now enjoys. So when de- 
pressions hit and economic stringency causes this and that mem- 
ber to resign his affiliations it is a matter of concern not alone to 
his particular order but to the whole nation, for the good that 
organizations do far outweighs the frivolities and foolishnesses 
that are often engaged in. 


HE earlier veterans organizations concerned themselves only 
with problems directly affecting their own members, although 

the Grand Army of the Republic expanded its activities beyond 
pension legislation, relief and the building of memorials to include 
the office of patrioticinstructor. Memorial Day isalmost universally 
observed throughout the nation as a result of their efforts and 
we owe much to them for insisting every school room have a flag 
and that respect for it is instilled early into the minds of our youth. 
In the case of The American Legion the very large membership 
enjoyed from the beginning made necessary a wide and varied 
program of activity. The energy of a million men, drawn from 
every stratum of society, needed more outlets than could be sup- 
plied in any policy contrived for the benefit of the members 
themselves, and this its founders wisely realized, for the pros- 
pectus they drew, which later was expressed in the ten points of 
the preamble of the constitution, was so comprehensive that not 
a member could say that there was nothing worth while for him 
to do within the Legion. In its fifty-eight Departments and more 
than ten thousand posts this far flung organization is somewhere 
doing practically all of the things done by all other organizations 
but never in conflict with them. Those who are thoroughly familiar 
with the purposes of the Legion in its entirety and know of its in- 
finite accomplishments in the many fields it touches, know also 
that the Legion’s aim is that of all other organizations—making 
the world a better place in which to live. Certainly also there is 
comradeship and democracy in the Legion. So the question arises, 
“Why don’t they belong?”” Why should so many veterans run 
contrary to the great American joining habit and stay outside an 
organization for which their service to their nation placed them 
on the eligibility list—a list which can never grow even one name 
larger, a list exclusive to the core. Can it be that secrecy or 
mysticism is lacking; that there is but little of ritual; that there 
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is no pageantry? But surely the Legion on parade is pageantry. 
Massed colors, striking uniforms, rhythmic drum corps, blaring 
bands, no spectacle is greater. Can it be because there is some- 
times no initiation ceremony, and even where there is one it is 
comparatively sketchy. In nearly every organization the initiate 
is tested as to his fitness. Usually he is led into danger, that those 
to whom he soon will become a brother may see whether he pos- 
sesses the attributes necessary for fraternity. In the Legion the 
tests of fitness were run sixteen years ago; courage and bravery 
were often demenstrated under actual, not feigned, conditions of 
danger; comradeship and brotherhood evidenced in a manner no 
pledge or bond could inspire. 

There apparently are other reasons why less than half of all 
those eligible for membership have thus far been enrolled. Wide- 
spread as is the organization there are of course great numbers 
located far from any Legion post where attendance at meetings 
would keep their interest awake. Some have affiliated with other 
veteran groups. Death has claimed an average of 27,500 each 
year since 1918. And there is a small portion known to hold 
religious views which discourage membership in organizations of 
any kind. In all probability the Legion has, in its fifteen years, 
had fully half of the total eligible ex-service men within the or- 
ganization at some time, but of course not that many in any one 
year. The only explanation that seems plausible for the absence 
from the ranks of the remaining half, is that they do not know all 
that The American Legion is doing or trying to do. Although 
its activities are well publicized, better by far than those of any 
other organization in the country, too frequently only that por 
tion of its effort dealing with compensation, rehabilitation and 
adjusted pay has received widespread attention. All the rest of 
its extensive program with which everyone would agree and 
heartily endorse, receives only moderate publicity and none of a 
spectacular nature. In other words the Legion’s activities which 
become public issues are well known; its activities that have a 
great deal more to do with the public’s welfare are glossed over. 
It is reasonable to believe that a great many of those who have 
never affiliated with the Legion would do so, if they would take 
the time and evince enough interest to find out about the wide, 
varied and unselfish program to which this greatest of veterans 
organizations is committed and for the realization of which 
hundreds of thousands annually give unstintingly ‘of their time, 
energy and ability. 

Much as The American Legion would like to see every eligible 
man a member, the organization is vitally (Continued on page 51) 
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ELMER, HIMSELF 


Revealing the Identity and Habits of the Prize Mystery of This and Any Other Year 
By Wallgren 
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Y EARLIEST re- 
membrance ofa story 
ending with a punch or gag- 
line, was one that gave me 
great boyish delight be- 
cause of the way the nar- 
rator popped his lips when he expelled the 
important word. That was in 1907. 
During the past three years a score of 
people have told me this story, with 
very little variation, as something they 
knew to have happened recently in their 
various and widely scattered home towns. 
A darky had been patiently standing 
in line at the paying teller’s window of a 
bank. Finally it was his turn to transact 
business, so he thrust a check through the 
opening. Just at that moment an ex- 
aminer who had been investigating the 
affairs of the bank tapped the teller on 
the shoulder and informed him the bank 
was insolvent and ordered him to cash no 
more checks. The teller handed back the 
check the darky had just presented, say- 
ing: “I am sorry, but we cannot cash the 
check—the bank is insolvent.” 

“T don’ know nothin’ "bout dis sol- 
vent,” complained the darky. “All I 
wants is my money; dat’s a puffickly 
good check what Mr. Jones, de grocery 
man, done gib me foh a job I done foh 
him.” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the teller. “But 
the bank is insolvent—busted! Didn’t 
you ever hear of a busted bank before?” 

“Yassuh, I’s heard of busted banks 
befoh, but dis is de fust time I ever had 
one to hop up an’ bus’ right in my face!” 





AST summer a graduate of an Eastern 
law school inquiring about opportuni- 
tiesfora young lawyerina certain Southern 
town wrote a friend there saying, “I’m a 
Republican in politics, and an honest 
young lawyer.” The reply came back: 


“If you are an honest lawyer, you will 
have no competition; and if you are a 
Republican the game laws will protect 
you.” 


California Legionnaires 
claim this yarn for their 
very own. One of their 
number was a candidate 
for district judge. The 
contest was a hot one. 
The war-veteran candidate had refrained 
from mentioning his campaign in his 
visits to veteran meetings until just on 
the eve of the election, when he realized 
he had a real battle on his hands. To a 
gtoup of service men on that night he 
proclaimed somewhat after this fashion: 

“Comrades, if elected, I want you to 
know that I will be the same man that I 
am to-day—a comrade and a buddy! 
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Furthermore, if I can ever be of any serv- 
ice to you whatever, or if you ever need 
me, I want you to call on me!” 

When the votes were counted the com- 
rade had been elected. In due course of 
time he convened his first term of court. 
Among the defendants charged with mis- 
demeanors lined up for arraignment the 
opening day was one who refused the 
benefit of counsel. When the charge 
against him was read, he entered a plea 
of guilty, whereupon the newly-elected 
judge asked him if he had anything to 
say as to why sentence should not be 
passed upon him. 

“Yes, sir, have,” declared the prisoner; 
“T am a comrade and a buddy, and you 
told a bunch of us fellows the night before 
election that if any of us ever needed you, 
to call on you.” Looking the judge 
squarely in the eye, he continued: 

“Comrade Judge! If ever I needed you, 
I need you now!” 


It had been a hard year 
down in the hill country of 
southwestern Virginia. A 
barefoot boy was saunter 
ing along the highway, the 
meantime chewing a sassa- 
fras twig and mumbling to the doleful 
and hungry looking houn’-dog that loafed 
at his feet. A neighbor approached on 
mule-back and reined up at the boy’s side. 

“Howdy, son!” 

“Howdy, sir!” 

““How’s your pappy, son?” 

“He just died, thank you!”’ 

“Did he have anything to say before he 
died, son?”’ 

“Yes, pappy talked powerful pretty 
just before he died, sir.” 

“He did! What did he have to say, 
son?” 

“Well, sir, he said since the blackberry 
crop failed he’d just as leave die and go to 
the bad place as to lay around here and 
starve to death.” 





J JINING a discussion about the more 
recent epidemic of Kentucky colonels, 
Frank D. Rash, the Legion’s National 
Executive Committeeman from Ken- 
tucky, told a story worth repeating. 
Incidentally, Rash is a colonel of Ken- 
tucky, but not a Kentucky colonel. 

A New Englander standing on a street 
in Louisville was approached by an old 
darky who politely raised his hat and 
greeted him with a pleasant ‘Good 
mawnin’, kunnel!”’ 

The greeting was acknowledged, and 
the visitor asked the old darky why it 
was that nearly everybody in Kentucky 
was called colonel. 


“Well, suh,” came the reply after 








slight meditation, “hit’s dis way: some 
folks is jus’ nacherly bawn kunnels, while 
some folks goes an’ fights in a wah an’ 
comes back kunnels; den, dar’s some 
what’s frien’s of frien’s of de guv’ner, an’ 
dey gits to be kunnels, an’ den dar is 
some folks what gits called kunnel jus’ 
cause dey gibes a ol’ ig’rant darky like 
me a quartah.”’ 


A modern version some- 
times improves a yarn, but 
this one is still acceptable 
in its Civil War dressing. 

During the first Battle 
of Bull Run, when many 
officers had their body servants attend 
ing them in camp, a young lieutenant had 
a leg shot off. He had been wounded only 
a few moments when he saw his faithful 
retainer approaching him, and he called: 
“Zeke, my leg has been shot off and | 
can’t walk—guess you will have to try 
to get me to the doctor at the dressing 
station back of that hill.” 

“Yassuh, marster, jes’ leave hit to 
Zeke,” replied the powerful black as he 
lifted the wounded oflicer to his broad 
shoulders and started for first aid. He 
had gone only a few steps when, without 
his knowledge, a piece of flying shrapnel 
severed the head of the man he was carry- 
ing. He trudged on with his burden until 
hailed by a soldier who asked him where 
he was taking the body. 

“I’m takin’ him to de dressin’ doctor, 
suh.” 

“A doctor can’t do any good for a man 
with his head shot off.” 

“His haid!” exclaimed the 
Zeke. 

“Yes, his head.” 

Zeke carefully lowered the body from 
his shoulders and placed it on the ground. 
He gazed at it thoughtfully for a few 
moments, and then in bewilderment 
exclaimed: 

“Dar now! I do declare 
me hit was his laig!”’ 





startled 


he done tole 


There is a yarn among fra- 
ternal chestnuts about a 
fat man who belonged to 
many lodges. The version 
I like puts him at Forty- 
second Street and Broad- 
way, New York, on a hot, sultry after- 
noon, just as the matinee crowds are 
pouring out of the theatres. Amidst the 
jostling crowds the fat man starts to mop 
his sweating brow, forgetting that the 
motion of such an operation is the dis- 
tress signal of one of his lodges. Ten 
brothers in that lodge see the signal and 
rush to the rescue. He protestingly mo- 
tions them (Continued on page 50) 
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Glendale Post turns night into day with flood- 

lights at Legion Ascot Speedway where its nation- 

ally famous auto races have provided $100,000 
for the post’s relief and welfare activities 


DIRT 


F YOU want a good second-hand thrill you can choose a 

movie showing muscle-bulging gladiators of latest Holly- 

wood model whacking away at one another with shield and 

sword while a Roman populace—also latest Hollywood 
model—roars applause in a first-rate reproduction of one of 
Nero’s amphitheaters. Or you can pick a film in which California 
horses gallop down the home stretch neck and neck, pulling 
chariots in which athletic modern Ben Hurs tug at the reins 
with the nonchalance of the boys in the collar ads. That for 
you if you live in Michigan or New York or elsewhere in this 
country where movies are seen and not made. 

But if you live in or about Los Angeles you don’t have to get 
your thrills entirely vicariously. You can obtain all the first- 
hand sensations of a spectator at a gladiatorial premiére or one 
of Nero’s derbys by simply journeying out to the Legion Ascot 
Speedway of Glendale Post of The American Legion. If the old 
heart which has pumped patiently for you these many years 
doesn’t start performing acrobatics when you see Glendale Post’s 
charioteers flashing about the five-eighths-mile dirt track, you 
had better have a doctor check up on you to see whether you are 
extinct without knowing it. 
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For five years Glendale Post has been conducting auto races 
on its own famous track, and in the process it has watched some 
of the country’s outstanding daredevil racing drivers emerge 
from obscurity to national fame. And in the process also the 
post has procured—in spite of a string of depression years 
profits which amaze outfits which have had to rely upon home- 
talent shows and other types of standardized entertainment for 
relief funds. Glendale Post has built for itself out of its auto 
racing track a treasury of more than $50,000 while spending an 
equal sum on its welfare and relief activities. 

Glendale Post started in the racing game back in 1928 when it 
began sponsoring races at the old Ascot Race Track upon a per 
centage basis. The story is an inspiring recital of Legion enter- 
prise and triumph over difficulties. Wrapped up in it is the story 
of how auto racing as a Pacific Coast sport was brought back to 
popularity after it had fallen low in public esteem. Fred T. Laing 
a member of the post’s race track committee, sends along the 
facts for the benefit of the rest of the Legion. 
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Unfulfilled promises of promoters to the public and the drivers 
had brought the sport into disrepute when Glendale Post decided 
to make its first ventures in the sport, according to Mr. Laing. 
Harry Schmidt, track superintendent, first interested the post 
in the project, and the Legionnaires voted to go ahead after 
hiring Herb Marow, an old timer in the racing game, as paid 
manager. Dr. Fred Loring, a genius at getting along with folks, 
became chairman of the post’s board of control. The American 
Automobile Association sanction was obtained, and this helped 
attract the country’s best drivers. Newspapers got behind the 
project sympathetically. 

The post spent a great deal of money fixing up the track, 
which had deteriorated. It spent more ' 
money building stands. Then it en- 
countered its first setbacks. Big events 
with heavy prizes encountered bad 
weather. They were flops. Individual 
Legionnaires pledged personal funds to 
meet expenses. Then, after weeks of 
preparation, the post conducted the 
first night auto race in the world. Huge 
arc lights, tilted so as to throw their 
rays from a high tower onto the track 
and at no point into the eyes of the 
drivers, made the track as light as day. 
The crowds started coming after the 
first experimental races. But more bad 
weather came to cut attendance on big 
nights, and the post lost $8,000 on a 
rodeo. It found itself with a deficit of 
$20,000. 

“The tide turned definitely in the 
post’s financial favor after somebody 
conceived the idea of broadcasting the 
night auto races over the radio,” writes Mr. Laing. ‘“The crowds 
grew enormously after the first broadcasts. A public address 
system was used at the track, and then out over a major station 
went the voice of Herb Marow, thrilling, exciting, holding listen- 
ers enthralled throughout the country. Every Wednesday night 
the races were broadcast and every Wednesday night found huge 
crowds in the stands. The summer season of 1930 lifted the 
entire post debt and supplied some $75,000 to the post treasury. 

“Many famous drivers came on their own to the Legion Ascot 
Speedway. Louis Meyer, twice national champion, raced here. 
Fred Frame, who copped the Indianapolis classic in 1932, steered 
his buggy around our five-eighths of a mile oval. Mel Keneally, 
Francis Quinn and Ernie Triplett made Pacific Coast champion- 
ships at Ascot. Stubby Stubblefield, Chet Gardner, Babe Stapp 
and many other figures have added prestige to the track. Ralph 
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A future Henry Ford of the airplane industry may be among these boys from ten States who 
took part in The American Legion’s first national model airplane contest at Indianapolis 





De Palma has raced for the post in feature events many times. 

“Among the ardent fans are many movie stars. Clark Gable, 
Doug Fairbanks and Doug, Jr., Richard Barthelmess, Jimmie 
Dunn, Edward G. Robinson and Joe E. Brown are among them 
Women stars from Hollywood attend regularly. The Legion 
speedway has been used for many pictures, including ‘The 
Crowd Roars’ and ‘Speed.’ 

“In the first year after night racing started the post spent 
$40,000 for employment relief and assistance to the destitute 
When the Glendale City Relief Fund was established the post 
was the first contributor with a check for $5,000. The race profits 
also enabled the post to sponsor an overnight camp, fully 
equipped with cottages, camp fire 
places and all other facilities. 

“Glendale Post has shared its own 
good fortune with neighboring posts. 
It has repeatedly donated blocks of 
tickets to posts which have sold them 
at regulation prices to obtain money 
for their own relief funds. More than 
eighty posts have benefited in this 
way and have obtained as much as 
$10,000 in a single year.” 


Builders for Tomorrow 


LD fogies of thirty-five or forty 

years grew up with the auto- 
mobile, but their sons are growing up 
with the airplane. Today among the 
millions of American boys who are 
studying aircraft and dreaming about 
them are the future builders of planes 
which will make the airplane of 1933 
seem as antiquated as a one-cylinder automobile with a back 
door, a dash-board and a whip socket. 

Several score of these future hopes of the airplane industry 
came to Indianapolis in October from towns and cities in all 
parts of the country. They brought with them miniature planes, 
large and small—monoplanes, biplanes, every sort of machine 
which now flies in the air. And with these they brought other 
model planes of experimental types. They came to Indianapolis 
to take part in the first American Legion Model Airplane Con- 
test, held under the direction of Weir Cook, director of the 
Legion’s National Aeronautics Commission. 

“The success of the show was surprising,” writes Mr. Cook. 
“We had entrants from the West Coast and the East Coast. 
The indoor contests were held in the huge field house of Butler 
University and the outdoor events at the municipal airport. 
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The indoor experimental event brought to 
light many new and unusual ideas. The 
winner, John Dawson of Wilmette, Llinois, 
had a hornathopter. Another unusual model 
was a helicopter which ascended vertically 
and came down the same way. There were 
also models of such recent developments as 
the Arup and pushers and tractors, all herald- 
ing changes of future construction. The 
workmanship of thirty-five models built to 
scale was of the highest order. Plans are now 
under way for the competition in 1934. An- 
nouncement of time and place and rules will 
be made later.” 


Name and Fame 


F THE stork had brought a girl to the 

home of Legionnaire Thomas C. Norwalk 
in Los Angeles this story wouldn’t have been 
written. But a boy came and Mr. Norwalk 
under an agreement made with Mrs. Norwalk 
had the right to name him. While waiting for 
the doctor to bring in the news Mr. Norwalk 
had been reading a story by his favorite 
author in his favorite magazine, so he had in 
mind just the name he had sought. He named 
his new son Marquis, after Marquis James. 

Marquis James, in addition to writing pieces 


for the Monthly for many years, won the Pulitzer Prize in 1929 
with his book, “The Raven,” a biography of Sam Houston, and 
added to his fame with “The Border Captain,” a biography of 
Andrew Jackson, but no other honor outranks in his mind the 
He has written to 
young Mr. Norwalk, promising to send to him the first copy of 
his new book, which happens to be ““They Had Their Hour,” a 
collection of a dozen articles which originally appeared in The 


honor conferred upon him by Mr. Norwalk. 


American Legion Monthly. 


Whiskers Exposition 


HEN you walked through the paper mill town of Camas, 
..Washington, last summer you had the illusion you were 

in Bret Harte’s Roaring Camp. At one step you’d meet a chap 
who looked like General Grant, with a full set of black whiskers. 
Next you’d encounter a citizen with a long sweeping mustache 
shaped like a pair of handlebars. It was popular in the bicycling 
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Old whiskers on young faces. 


Ray Bennett Post Legionnaires of Camas, Washington, grew 
all sorts of facial spinach when they were getting ready for a frontier-days celebration 





Marquis Norwalk is one 
of the newest Sons of the 
Legion in Los Angeles. His 
daddy named him after his 
favorite Legionnaire au- 
thor, Marquis James 








days of Grover Cleveland. Everywhere you 
turned you saw other styles of facial shrubbery 

goatees, mutton chops, everything that 
grew on faces and chins on the American 
frontier a half century ago. Most of the 
whiskered citizens wore costumes of other 
days also. 

“When Ray Bennett Post of Camas started 
preparations for its town’s frontier days cele- 
bration it made its slogan ‘one thousand sets 
of whiskers and an entire community in cos- 
tume’,” writes Legionnaire Lloyd E. Thorpe. 
“‘The barbers did a better business than usual. 
The man who was growing a full beard or a 
fancy one wouldn’t take chances trimming it 
himself. The show brought 40,000 visitors to 
town and the post made several thousand 
dollars.”’ 


Where Corn Is King 


ORN is still king in South Dakota and 

his palace is at Mitchell. It is one of the 
most unusual buildings in the world, according 
to Commander R. A. Schenkenberger of 
Coacher Post who sends word of honors ac- 
corded his outfit last fall during Mitchell’s 
annual corn festival. 


“‘When Mitchell was 


a town of 2,000 in 1892 the first corn 
palace was built,’ 
berger. ‘Designed as the central feature 
of a festival which attracted people from 
a wide territory, it was constructed of 
boards and the entire outer surface was 
covered with split ears of corn arranged 
in rich patterns. Inside was a large audi- 
torium in which booths were erected to 
exhibit corn and other farm products. 
For forty years the festival has been re- 
peated. Today, however, Mitchell has 
10,000 people and the original wooden 
Corn Palace has been replaced by a brick 
Corn Palace whose unique architecture 
preserves the tradition of the old build- 
ing. It covers one-fourth of a city block 
and is several stories high. In each annual 


Yes- dear - er- 
Yes, my dene ~ 


writes Mr. Schenken- 
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festival the corn decorations are displayed in large panels which 
occupy most of the outer walls. 

“The American Legion is outstanding in activities in Mitchell 
and, in recognition of this, our post was given the 1933 panel of 
honor just above the auditorium entrance. The designer of deco- 
rations for the whole building was William Kearney, veteran of 
the camouflage service in the World War who studied design in 
Italy after the Armistice.” 


Heel and Toe Marathon 


Lipa onetime doughboy is convinced that in his hobnail 
days he clicked off enough kilometers to qualify for any 
walking contest ever held. Walking isn’t only a habit, a necessity 
ora recreation. It is a sport, as well. Recently Robert E. Bentley 
Post of Cincinnati, Ohio, conducted the National American 
Athletic Union 15-kilometer walking championship, according to 
Herb E. Michaels, executive secretary of the post. 

“In a walking championship you don’t imitate a commuter 
covering his customary ten minutes to his morning train,” writes 
Mr. Michaels. ‘‘Nor do you set ’em down, left and right, like 
an A. W. O. L. edging around a corner to get away from M. P.’s. 
Walking, as the race boys do it, is entirely different. It is an 





“ . r ” sa 1a : 
How a champion heel and toe walker goes it 
in low gear. Legionnaire Sebastian Linehan 
won second place in the national walking 
championship conducted by Robert E. Bentley 
Post at Cincinnati 
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osteopathic delight, with the good heel and toe expert doing with 
his elbows, shoulders and fanny as much work as he does with 
his dogs. In fact, he walks as if it hurt him—and it is not exactly 
painless for the spectators either. If you are a good run-of-mine 
amateur walker, you can cover four miles in an hour without 
getting a spavin. If you want to get some idea of how the boys 
in a walking race do it, try doubling your mileage per hour. 

“John Knackstedt of the 
German-American Club of 
New York won first place in 
our marathon, with a time of 
one hour, seventeen minutes 
for the 15 kilometers. He was 
winner of the national 7-mile 
championship in 1932. Second 
in our race was Sebastian E 
Linehan, Bentley Post Legion- 
naire who served as an Engi- 
neer in the A. E. F. Linehan 
gave the winner a good chase. 
He has been in walking races 
for twenty years and his great- 
est feat was in 1920 when he 
won a 50-mile race at Cincin- 
nati in 9 hours and 24 minutes, 
non-stop. This made a new 
American record. He has been 
president of the American 
Walkers Association of Cincinnati for seven years.” 


Norfolk Shows the Way 


EN thousand men, women and children marched to the music 

of many bands and drum corps, while red, white and blue 
flares lighted them on their way. Fifty thousand watched. Thus 
the American Legion posts of the eastern section of Virginia 
united with two hundred other organizations in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, celebrating the success of NRA and what everybody felt 
was the beginning of a new epoch in American history. 

Never since 1688 when Norfolk was born had the city on the 
shores of Hampton Roads seen such a demonstration. In 1892 
there had been another civic demonstration at the time of the 
Naval Rendezvous, and in 1917 Norfolk had a-.preparedness 
parade, but in 1933 its NRA-Prosperity Procession enlisted as 
never before the whole life of this historic city. 

Sam R. Heller, Commander of Old Dominion Post and national 
head of the Forty and Eight, and James A. Lanier, Post Adjutant, 
were organizer and chairman of the general committee in charge 
of the community observance. 


What One Umt Did 


OME day when the depression is but a memory the story of 

what The American Legion Auxiliary did to relieve want and 
fear in thousands of homes in 1932 and 1933 will be recalled, and 
when that day comes full honor will be given to the unit of Gary 
Memorial Post of Gary, Indiana. In a letter to Miss Emma C. 
Puschner, director of the National Child Welfare Division of 
The American Legion, Mrs. Barney D. McCarthy, President of 
the Gary unit, gives some surprising figures. 

In less than a year the Gary unit spent $5,411.34 for its lunch- 
eon service for undernourished children and its other relief activi 
ties, Mrs. McCarthy reported. It served 36.875 meals and gave 
aid to children in the families of tor service men and 201 families 
of non-service men. In its luncheon service it used 8,122 loaves 
of bread, 6,130 pounds of potatoes, 3,858 gallons of milk, 2,077 
pounds of meat, 1,328 pounds of fresh fruit and vegetables, in 
addition to prodigious quantities of such things as canned goods 
sugar, spaghetti and butter. Additional food was distributed to 
families from a sub-station operated in the garage of one of the 
unit members. Here were given out 40,739 loaves of bread and 
26,034 quarts of milk, among other things. Commenting on this 
report, Miss Puschner wrote Mrs. McCarthy: 

“No one but you and your Legion (Continued on page 59) 
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TROOPING 
in the TROP CS 


a 


Palm-shaded tents housed men of the 33d Infantry who, together with many 
other units, did their World War hitch down in the Canal Zone 


TRANGE how a good soldier can always find something to 
bellyache about. If he can’t find anything else on which 
to vent his spleen, there’s always the weather. Mention 
“Sunny France” to those fellows who were ferried across 

the Atlantic for tours of duty in the A. E. F. and get an earful 
about the rain and mud and cold. Get the boys who served in 
Siberia or North Russia started about their almost-arctic expedi- 
tions and then chill at their weather reports. On the other hand, 
if your veteran happens to have been impressed into duty in 
Puerto Rico or Hawaii or the Philippines, you get the other side 
of the story. Real hot cha stuff. 

For instance, there is Legionnaire Louis J. Gilbert of Passaic, 
New Jersey, who has a weather complaint to register about the 
thermic conditions in the Canal Zone where force of circum- 
stances caused him to fight the war with the 33d Infantry. Gaze 
on the picture of the camp in the shade of the sheltering palms, 
and then give ear: 

“To those of us who served our country in the tropics during 
the war, Sherman’s oft-repeated phrase, ‘War is hell,’ calls for 
deep consideration. Could the good general have been referring 
to the heat of our Southern States when he referred to the devil’s 
abode? If he had been, think of us fellows who did our war hitch 
down in the Canal Zone—nearby the equator. 

“For heat-ridden atmosphere, consider the enclosed picture. 
It shows part of the camp of Company A, 33d Infantry, at the 
mouth of the Chagres River, Republic of Panama, where the out- 
fit was on field maneuvers on the day war was declared. The two 
men shown are Sergeant Lee and Corporal Boland. Who was the 
guy doing fatigue duty in the tent on the left? Wonder if he 
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remembers whether it was just plain hot or—was it holler? 
“Walking post at the locks and on the spillways of the canal, 
nice, long hikes under the sweltering rays of the tropical sun, a 
field meet at Gatun, were among the duties and activities of 
our gang. That picture doesn’t look so bad right now when 
winter is here and we in the northern part of the country trudge 
through the slushy streets and highways, longing for the good 
old summer timc 
“The old 33d Infantry gang held its first reunion last October 
during the Legion national convention and although attendance 
was light, a veterans’ or- 
ganization was formed 
and plans laid for a 1934 
reunion in conjunction 
with the Legion conven- 
tion in Miami, Florida, 
October 22d to 25th. We 
had many requests for 
membership in our 33d 
Association from men who 
were in other branches of 
the service in the Canal 
Zone and so have decided 
to embrace all veterans 
who served during the 
actual war period in the 
Zone in the ‘U. S. Army 
Canal Zone Veterans As- 
sociation.’ 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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In this age-crackled 
snapshot appears one 
of the ambulances of 
Camp Hospital No. 
8, located between 
Neufchateau and 
Chaumont. Frank 
Reardon, driver, in 
the leather jerkin; 
Lyons is propped on 
the spare tire; who 
is the officer in non- 
regulation hat? 


“This association invites all men 
who served with the 12th Cavalry, 
First Separate Mountain Artillery, 
Engineers and Signal Corps at Coro- 
zal; all Coast Artillery Corpsmen who 
served at Forts Amador, Sherman, 
Grant, de Lesseps and Randolph; 
men of the Aviation Corps at France 
Field; 5th, 29th and 33d Infantry 
Regiments at Gatun, Empire and 
Gaillard; veterans of the Puerto Rican Regiment of Infantry, 
and Medical and Quartermaster Corpsmen at all of the foregoing 
posts to join and to attend the reunion in Miami this fall. If 
they will report to me, Louis J. Gilbert, adjutant, 260 Gregory 
Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey, they will be placed on the rolls 
and be advised of reunion plans.” 


N AVERAGE of better than three thousand miles a month 

of driving in the A. E. F. sounds almost like a record to 

this ex-foot soldier, although the Legionnaire who makes this 
report and then adds the fact that his total mileage from New 
York to and through France and back to New York was some- 
what over 33,000 miles, doesn’t think so. Past Commander 
Frank Reardon of Edgar Thurston Post, Fremont, Ohio, is the 
man. He sent us the picture of the ambulance and tells this story: 
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“Enclosed is a picture of an ambulance used at Camp Hospital 
No. 8 to which I belonged with the rank of private, rst class. 
Many veterans who were patients there will recall this hospital 
situated on the Neufchateau Road, south of Neufchateau and 
east of Chaumont. Our patients were usually evacuated to base 
hospitals at those two cities and at Bazoilles and Langres. In- 
cluded among the troops we cared for at the hospital were those 
of the 83d Division, en route to LeMans, the grst Division, 
headed for the St. Mihiel front, two regiments of colored pioneers 
and two other pioneer regiments composed of men from the 
Carolinas. The 26th was in this area immediately after the 
Armistice. 

“T was assigned to transportation from July 1, 1918, until about 
May 22, 1919. While on ambulance duty we did not answer any 
formations, most of the time being absent on duty somewhere in 
the advance sectors. I covered the area from Rambervillers to 
Chatillion-sur-Seine and from Dijon up as far as Verdun, and 
drove one G. M. C. ambulance 18,300 miles in six months. The 
total casualties I inflicted were one machine-gun cart mule, U. S.., 
one horse attached to a French cart and one French cow that 
strayed onto the road at night, while my closest call was from a 
litter case, a soldier with a shattered leg, in my ambulance, who 
fired through the front partition in order to get me to stop. No 
medals, no citations, number of pairs of boots, other equipment, 
etc., traded for cognac, not recorded. 

“When President Wilson spent Christmas, 1918, 
with the troops in the field, I was detailed to trans- 
port two nurses from our hospital who were to look 
after Mrs. Wilson, and ordered to keep the ambu- 
lance on duty there until the nurses were relieved. 
As I was attired in the usual driver’s garb of O. D. 
uniform, leather jerkin and boots, a major told me 
to get out of sight and to stay out until the Presi- 
dent’s party left, but I saw the President never- 
theless. 

“My total mileage from New York and return 
was a little over 33,000 
miles but I am sure that 

This bridge in was exceeded many 
Camp Baker, Tex- times by other soldiers 
as, is a sample of of the A. E. F., as I had 
the practical train- several weeks out at two 
ing of the Second different times while 
Engineers before confined to bed in hospi- 
the outfit left for tals. 

overseas “In the picture, I am 
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Former Supply Sergeant Vergil J. Morris permits us to show this hitherto un- 

published, copyrighted picture of President Wilson and General Pershing. 

Morris snapped this close-up while the President and the C.-in-C. were review- 
ing American troops at Humes, France, on Christmas Day, 1918 


the fellow in the leather jerkin. The man leaning on the spare 
tire was named Lyons who I believe was from the Third Division. 
I cannot remember the name of the officer wearing the non- 
regulation campaign hat.” 


HEN front-line activities—trench warfare, raids and of- 

fensives against the enemy—are under consideration, it is 
quite natural for folks in general, even veterans, to think of the 
men engaged as those belonging to infantry or marine corps regi- 
ments or to machine-gun battalions. But there are other branches 
of the service rightly classified as com- 
bat troops. Take the engineers. We 
knew they were detailed to the hazard- 
ous jobs of digging trenches and erect- 
ing barbed-wire entanglements, and of 
cutting down such obstacles before a 
raid or a drive. In emergencies, how- 
ever, some of these troops lined up 
shoulder to shoulder with the infantry- 
men and marines and machine-gunners 
in actual combat with the enemy. 

One of the ex-pick and shovel gang, 
Frank M. Holaday of Atley Cook Post 
in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, ex-corporal, 
Company D, Second Engineers, speaks 
up for his regiment: 

“In all of the articles in the Monthly 
and in other publications regarding the 
activities of the Second Division, considerable publicity has been 
given to the infantry and marine regiments, and only once have 
I seen the Second Engineers mentioned as a unit of this division. 

“So I wish to report that in practically all of the engagements 
of the Second Division, the Second Engineers, acting as a distinct 
unit, took over and held a part of the front line. This was true 
at Belleau Wood, at Soissons, and during the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne Offensives. The casualties in some of the com- 
panies of the engineer regiment were equally as heavy as those 
in the marine or infantry regiments and this was true especially 
of Company D of which I was a member. At the last check up I 
was able to find only five men not wounded or killed in action 
who had been original members of Company D. 

“T do not want to take credit due any of the other organizations, 
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but like anyone else feel that we should at least receive recognition 
for what our regiment did. 

“The unofficial snapshot I am sending was taken in Camp 
Baker, Texas, during July, 1917, shortly before we broke camp 
for the start of our journey to the A. E. F. The bridge shown was 
erected by our men in back of the regimental supply sergeant’s 
tent. Several of these bridges were thrown across a gully that 
ran through our area. This gully was usually just a dry creek-bed 
until one of the showers for which Texas is noted came along 
and then it became a raging torrent.” 

The picture Holaday sent us is 


2°? shown on the preceding page. 
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—, Vergil J. Morris, then 
supply sergeant, was detailed by 
his commanding officer to take charge 
of the battalion photographic section, 
we still think that the unusual snap- 
shot of President Wilson and General 
Pershing which he permits us to re- 
produce can be considered an unofficial 
service picture. See if you agree with 
us, after reading what Legionnaire 
Morris, now of 1105 East Claremont 
as” Street, Pasadena, California, has to 
report: 

“IT am submitting one of the un- 
published pictures of the war—prob- 
ably the only one of its kind in existence. You will note the not- 
too-friendly look on General Pershing’s face and that he is scowl- 
ing directly at the camera, which in this case was directly at me. 
Inasmuch as it was made on Christmas day, 1918, during the 
official review of troops by the President and the General, it also 
has some historical significance. This is how I got the picture: 

“The First Battalion, 56th Engineers, was billeted just outside 
the little French village of Humes, about two kilometers from 
Langres. I was the battalion supply sergeant and since I had had 
some experience in photographic work, the C. O. placed me in 
charge of the battalion photographic section. Among other equip- 
ment, there was a fine Graflex camera. 

“When President Wilson and General Pershing were scheduled 
to review a large body of American troops just outside our 
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village, I grabbed the old Graflex, route- 
stepped over thereand stood by. The official 
newspapermen, Signal Corps cameramen, 
movie men, and so on, who were covering 
the event, formed a semi-circle near the re- 
viewing stand and made their shots at 
some little distance. I made a dozen or so 
exposures at the tail end of this official 
aggregation of cameramen. 

“Then when the parade-by got well 
started past the stand, I made up my mind 
that I was going to get a snap closer than 
anyone else, so promptly and calmly bulled 
the line and walked up to the very edge of 
the reviewing stand. I got so close that 
apparently General Pershing wondered 
what it was all about—and when I saw 
that scowl in the ground glass of the Gra- 
flex, I knew it was time to snap it, which 
I did, making a quick about-face and re- 
turning to the official group of photog- 
raphers.”” 

Contrary to the experiences of certain 
other unofficial snapshotters, Morris didn’t 
have his film or camera confiscated—and 
so the picture in this department. 


WO more of our disabled comrades 

have joined the ranks of the philatel- 
ists—stamp collectors—and we know that 
their requests will not go unheeded. This 
hobby has proved a boon to many of the 
men whose activities were stopped as a 
result of their service. Responses to previ- 
ous similar requests have been gratifyingly 
generous. 

William Cohn, ex-gob, of 63 South Cox 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee, speaks: 

“T have been disabled since October 7, 
1919, when I was discharged from the Navy 
in which I had enlisted in January, 1918. 
Seven and a half of the years since then 
have been spent in numerous veterans’ 
hospitals, trying to get cured of arthritis, 
but I am still confined to a wheel chair. I 
pass the time in reading, writing and work- 
ing with my stamp collection and would 
appreciate it greatly if some of the readers 
of the Monthly would send me some 
stamps. My membership in the Legion 
dates from 1919. 

“Letters from former comrades at Great 
Lakes, especially of Company A, 12th 
Regiment at Camp Paul Jones, would be 
enjoyed—and if anyone has a book of 
World War photographs that he can spare, 
I should like to have it.” 

The other comrade, Waldo E. Mayer, 
member of Sullivan (Illinois) Post, has 
been a patient for the past two years in 
Edward Hines, Jr. Hospital, Hines, Illi- 
nois, where he may be addressed. He is in 
Ward A-119. With his request for stamps 
and war covers, Mayer sent us a letter 
written by him in Coblenz, Germany, in 
January, 1919, which should bring back 
memories to some army athletes of those 
days. Hear him: 

“After serving at the Base Hospital in 
Camp Grant, Illinois, I went across with 
Evacuation Hospital No. 20 and put in 
active service at Souilly, France, just back 
of Verdun. Mostly carrying litters, un- 








loading ambulances (Continued on page 62) 
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The Public Wants 


—HERE’S 


AIRWHEELS 


WHY! 


, -_ a new kind of tire rushing into favor like wildfire. 


You've seen it on smart new cars—that big, buoyant, super- 
soft doughnut-type tire called Airwheel.* 


Imagine riding in a deep soft easy chair — that’s the story. 


But there’s a catch in it. It’s so new most tire-makers lack 
experience with it, haven’t yet learned how to build it. 


In fact Goodyear today is manufacturing more than four 
times as many tires of this type as all other tire makers 








combined. 


Remember, the very word AiRWHEEL* is Goodyear’s exclu- 
sive trade-mark, registered in the U. S. A. and throughout 
the world! 


OU'RE going to ride on Airwheels* in future if 
you want the most comfort you can get out of 


your Car, 


It’s 


the coming tire—the period of experiment and 


hesitation is past. 








| THE GENUINE AIRWHEELS | 
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aviation in February 1929 





FIRST onerice on 


GoodyearExhibitionBuses in 1929 
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test cars in 1930 
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tors in 1931 
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introduced by 
Goodyear to 
pew cars in summer of 1931 


FIRST 748 


public in fall of 1931 


introduced to 
highwayson 


FI a ST to be accepted as 

optional equip- 
ment at the factory by automo- 
bile manufacturers 





FIRST ir, "soos “, 

sign adopted as 
100% original equipment by car 
manufacturers 





*AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered inthe U.S.A. 
and throughout the world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is 
the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires. 
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The Goodyear Airwheel* we offer 
you now presents these important 
improvements: 
1 — Greater air capacity — larger 
cross section—easier riding 
— More rubber in tread and 
sides — longer wear 
3 — Balanced design — safety 
proportions in tread, side- 
wall and bead 
4 — Natural shape — unchanging 
throughout the life of the 
tire — producing even wear 
5 — Dependable stability — free- 
dom from tramp and shimmy 
6 — Powertul breaker strip — 
better tread and body union 
7=— Flatter, wider tread — more 
tread design mileage — more 
total tread wear — more 
non-skid 
PLUS 
Supertwist body and hard-grip All- 
Weather Tread as before —with all 
they mean in matchless durability, 
safety and appearance. 

Be Right the First Time 
You'll probably be enjoying buoyant 
super-soft tires soon. 

But don’t buy blindly; get the right tire 
the first time. 

Follow the lead of the car makers and of 
the informed motorists whose search and 
final judgment lead them to Goodyears. 
Then you'll be sure of getting the genu- 
ine Airwheel*® and the full satisfaction 
to be had from this coming type of tire! 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Inc., Akron, Ohio 
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THE VOICE 
of the LEGION 


Taxation, Disabled, Employment and Social Justice Draw Comment 
of Local and State Publications 


HE most significant year in American history since the 
Declaration of Independence has passed. . . . 
As we look into the new year we know that our prob- 
lems are not yet solved even though we have made 
progress. . . . Here are some of the major problems which the 
Legion must help solve. (1) The establishment of an equitable 
system of taxation in which taxes will be levied in proportion to 
the ability of the citizen to pay. (2) A more equitable division of 
the profits of business and industry so the working man can buy 
back a reasonable share of the goods he produces. There can be 
no continued prosperity in America until the average citizen can 
secure greater purchasing power. (3) The continuance and further 
development of our free public school system. There are interests 
in this nation which do not want a high level of intelligence. More 
than a million children in the rural sections did not return to 
school this year. American democracy cannot be maintained 
without education for all the children of all the people. 

Let us solve these basic problems and our great objective for 
adequate care for our disabled comrades will be reached. A pros- 
perous nation will never allow any of its needy soldiers to suffer. 

~The Viewpoint, Verdugo Hills Post, Montrose, California. 


NortH Caro.ina Boarps Leap NATION 


HE disabled former service men of North Carolina and the 

entire citizenship of the Old North State will be glad to learn 
that the two special review boards of the presumptive cases which 
were reviewed in Charlotte allowed the highest percentage of 
favorable awards in the nation (74.68 percent). The disabled— 
the real disabled—former service men deserved fair treatment, 
and the statistics now available show that the truly disabled 
claimants of North Carolina received fair treatment at the hands 
of North Carolina’s special review boards. 

We would that the disabled of all the other States had been as 
fortunate in having such patriotic and fair-minded boards re- 
view their claims and cases, but we realize neither the Govern- 
ment nor the disabled were so fortunate in some of the other 
States, for it would have been next to impossible in the rush for 
the Government to have secured 126 other special boards com- 
posed of such eminently fair-minded men as the two special 
boards in North Carolina proved themselves to be both to the 
disabled and to the Government.—Forward Observation Post, De- 
partment of North Carolina. 


THE LEGION AND RELIEF 


HE efforts of The American Legion to see that veterans are 

not discriminated against in the Public Works Administration 
and rather that they receive preference given them under the 
law continue... . 

The need for constant effort on behalf of The American Le- 
gion in the interest of our veterans in the relief program is very 
evident from reports received of the discriminations being made 
in many counties. 

In one county it is indicated there are 371 veterans with de- 
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pendents registered for work and that only 35 have employment. 
The administrator and the veteran employment officer in this 
particular county are reported very unfriendly to veterans. . . . 

In one county it is reported that no veteran who receives as 
much as $9 compensation from the Government is permitted to 
work. In another county it is indicated that veterans are being 
called first as provided in the law, but are assigned to jobs that 
it is known they can’t fill and from which they can be immedi- 
ately discharged, while jobs that they could do are held by young 
men to whom no preference is due. In many counties prefer- 
ence is being given veterans in the PWA only and no preference is 
given in the CWA.... 

Numerous other examples could be cited from the files in 
Department Headquarters, but these will suffice to show that 
the Legion, every post, should keep in constant touch with the 
situation in their counties and see to it that the veterans receive 
the preference to which they are entitled under the law.—Texas 
Legion News. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


HAT would have been the status of the disabled man if 
he had been forced to depend upon veterans’ political 
organizations to assist him in civil service matters before the 
U.S. Government? He now receives a 10 percent preference be- 
cause the veterans’ organization that is non-political was working 
for him. The Legion looks to no “political group” alone to help 
the former service men but demands of all groups that simple 
justice be the portion of those who once defended their country. 
It is true that no designing veteran, or other, politician can 
ride to personal financial or political gain on the Legion program. 
“The fullest good for each in the betterment of all” is not a pro- 
gram that appeals to selfish politicians. It ill behooves the mush- 
room veteran political organizations to call the groups that have 
carried the veterans’ burdens down through the years “social and 
military organizations only.” 

Veterans who have the interest of their comrades at heart, 
and especially their disabled comrade who cannot help himself, 
will carefully scrutinize the offers of these veteran political or- 
ganizations and will investigate the “invisible directing hands” 
of these groups before permitting the veteran’s good name to 
be used to further their programs.—Oklahoma Legionnaire. 


GREED AND COMMUNISM 


“The next great problem of the American people is that of 
monopoly. Aggregations of great wealth will set up a wage 
slavery that will be harder than chattel slavery and will be much 
harder to shake off.” —Abraham Lincoln. 


HESE prophetic words were uttered by the martyred 
president at the close of the Civil War. He foresaw one of 
two great evils that would destroy free Government in this land. 
America today faces two great evils. On the one hand there 
is the evil of greed, which is ever with us. On the other 
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there is that of communism. Govern- 
mental investigations have proved just 
how far greed will go. These have turned 
up the sad fact that some men have gone 
so far as to destroy the greatest asset— 
confidence—that democratic government 
has. Communism in the meantime has 
risen in this country .. . 

Communism and other such philosophies 
of government are nothing less than old 
style absolutism dressed in a new cloak . . . 





We believe The American Legion is| 
shooting down the proper alley this year. | 


It must tear away the veil of secrecy that 
beclouds the economic system of our times. 
It must point the road back to the 
highway of social justice.—Department 
Commander M. F. Murphy in Minnesota 
Legionnaire. 


CCC Boys IN VeTerANs’ Beps_ | 


HE astounding information comes to | 

hand that Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., famous ever since 1918 
as a refuge for maimed and ill veterans of 
the World War, now houses but four of our 
comrades. 

There are 1100 beds in Reed hospital. | 
Regular Army cases occupy 550 beds—and | 
Civilian Conservation Corps “soldiers” lie 
in 350 more. And—there are 200 vacant 
beds in the hospital. | 

Veterans Administration officials are not | 
to blame. The regulations set up under} 
the damnable “Economy” law forbade | 
them to longer care for the men for whom | 
“nothing was too good” 16 years ago. | 
The American Legion Councillor, Toledo, 
Ohio 

“CoMMON SENSE” 
ATE last February there were 48,000 vet- 
erans in government hospitals; this has 





been reduced to something like 32,000, in| 
the name of 


(Continued on page 46) | 








Neal Grider, who has succeeded 
Bowman Elder as National Treas- 
urer of The American Legion, is 
vice-president of the People’s State 
Bank of Indianapolis. He served in 
the A. E. F. with the 89th Division 



















































You haven’t one single whisker that isn’t 
encased in a tough, waterproof jacket of 
oil—and that tough, oily jacket is what 
makes whiskers so hard to cut. 





sy 


But— if you strip that waterproof coat- 
ing completely off each and every whisker, 
you won’t have a -— reason for saying 
“ouch” when you shave. 

> cant TOUCH ME: 

ww 
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Most shaving creams don’t remove that 
waterproof coating completely — that’s 
what makes shaving hard. For most shav- 
ing creams work up into a frothy, big bub- 
ble lather—bubbles that are too big to get 


close to every whisker. 
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BOSS- YOUR WHISKERS 
ARE HARD TO CUT 
‘CAUSE THEY'RE 


WATERPROOF 


AS A DUCK'S BACK. 
COLGATE’S 


DE-WATERPROOFS 
‘EM- MAKES SHAVING 
A CINCH! 
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Colgate’s Rapid-Shave Cream whips up 
into myriads of tiny, little. bubbles that 
crowd close around every whisker. 


Thousands of these tiny bubbles com- 
pletely surround each whisker and strip 
every trace of waterproof coating from it. 
They emulsify that oily, waterproof coat- 
ing, dissolve it— and wash it all away. 


HE 


Then—these tiny bubbles soak each whis- 
ker soft. Wilt it. And your razor cuts it 
slick, clean and without pull. See if it 
doesn’t! Just try Colgate’s. Notice how 
much easier it makes your daily shave. 
The large 35¢ tube is now only 25¢. 


low a Colgate shave with Colgate’s After- 


P. S.— For the nth degree of comfort, fol- 
Shave Lotion, and Colgate’s Talc for Men. 4 





DE-WATERPROOF 
your whiskers — and 
make shaving easier 


















144 Years As a Tubercular Veteran 


doctor’s advice I gave up my Boy Scout 
work. 

As every one knows, the fall of ’26 saw 
the end of the Florida boom. The building 
specialties sales agency that I had built up 
collapsed. I returned to direct selling. Con- 
ditions soon reached the point where I 
couldn’t even make expenses at that work. 
To cap the climax, in March, 1928, our 
fourth daughter arrived. We moved to 
a cheaper rent. 

Florida summers are hot, and people try 
to keep cool, so we ventured into the ice 
cream business. I opened a small retail 


shop. Then the banks began to fail. When 
the two banks in De Land closed their doors 
in the summer of 1929 I decided that I was 
no better than they, so I closed mine too. 
It was much less expensive to sit at home. 


N THE spring of ’29 the Regional Rating 

Board notified me that my rating was re- 
duced from seventy-five percent to sixty- 
two and one-half percent. They were care- 
ful to explain that my lungs were no better, 
but a new rule from the Central Office had 
compelled the cut. 

It required no great knowledge of higher 
mathematics to see that $68.75, less the 
$14.30 premium of my Government Life 
Insurance, would not support a family of 
six. If my father had not given us money 
we would have suffered considerably more 
than we did. 

I finally located a position as inspector 
for the Record of Performance Association 
of Virginia. This was only part-time work, 
but the pay and future were very good. In 
January, 1930, I took up my new duties in 
Virginia, leaving my wife and children with 
my parents. 

My work was to keep the official records 
of the association and, periodically, visit 
the poultry farms of the members to take 
charge of trapnesting the flocks that were 
registered. The work wis interesting, not 
hard physically, and kept me in the open. 
It seemed to be ideal for me. When I 
moved my family to Harrisonburg in 
April we felt that the skies were really 
clearing. 

Shortly after this I received the offer of 
a part-time position as blood-tester for the 
State Division of Marketing, and another 
very good offer of a position as sales 
manager for the local Duntile plant. Life’s 
hard knocks appeared to be behind us. 

On June 23d I attended the State Chest 
Clinic. I merely wished to check up on 
myself and obtain the doctor’s advice on 
the new positions. The advice was quite 
emphatic and not at all to my liking. 

“By rights you should be in bed,” the 
doctor informed me. “Your disability is 
much greater than sixty-two and one-half 
percent. I’m afraid that you are due for 
another spell of hemorrhaging unless you 
stop work entirely.” 
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That doctor must have known his busi- 
ness. I hemorrhaged on July 25th. I was 
immediately put to bed at absolute rest. 
Everything was done to prevent further 
hemorrhages. Nevertheless I hemorrhaged 
on the 28th, 29th and 3oth. My con- 
dition was critical. The doctor who at- 
tended me did not expect me to live. It was 
September 4th before it was considered 
safe for me to leave for the Veterans Hos- 
pital at Oteen, North Carolina, under the 
care of an attendant. Again I had clearly 
demonstrated that I could not stand work. 

Right here let me express my regard for 
Rockingham Post of The American Legion 
of Harrisonburg, Virginia. We _ were 
strangers in a strange town, but early on the 
morning of July 26th Legionnaires called 
to see if they could be of service. The As- 
sistant Service Officer of the post visited the 
Veterans Bureau Regional Office in Rich- 
mond to review my case file with the 
Regional Manager. The post arranged for 
my hospitalization. They furnished the 
attendant who accompanied me to the 
hospital. During the long weeks I lay 
in bed Legionnaires and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars called at the house daily to 
inquire about my condition and offer their 
services. Even groceries were supplied dur- 
ing the critical period. 

At that time I was a member of no vete- 
rans’ organization. This made no differ- 
ence. I was a veteran in trouble. That was 
sufficient. I will always have the greatest 
respect, admiration and gratitude toward 
the veterans of Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

On September 4th, accompanied by my 
attendant, I left for the hospital. On Sep- 
tember sth I was duly admitted as a pa- 
tient in the far-advanced stage of tubercu- 
losis. 

After I was taken to hospital my wife 
and children returned to Florida to live 
with my parents. My father’s architec- 
tural business had gone the way of other 
business in the State. This, together with 
the worry caused by my illness, under- 
mined his health. Although a friend gener- 
ously gave free use of his home, as he was 
in the North, my parents became depend- 
ent upon my compensation. 

My rating was increased to temporary 
total on my formal admission to hospital. 
In view of the fact that my breakdown was 
so serious that I could not be moved before 
September, an attempt was made to have 
me rated as temporary total from July 
25th. This the Richmond Regional Office 
would not permit for some unfathomable 
reason. 

After a week in the receiving ward of the 
hospital I was sent to an infirmary ward 
where I was confined to bed until January 
26, 1931, when I was transferred to the 
semi-ambulatory ward. On April roth I 
was promoted to the hiking ward and re- 
ceived my discharge on July 3oth. 


Naturally, I was well pleased that I 
should have reached a state of complete 
arrest in so short a time. A minimum of 
two years is supposed to be the usual time 
required to complete treatment. 

The satisfaction I felt over my “cure” 
was deeply shadowed by the fact that my 
father had died on the day I was pro- 
moted to the hiking ward. His body was 
brought north for burial, so we returned to 
Farmingdale, New Jersey. 

A few weeks after I left the hospital I 
received the following letter from the Rich- 
mond Regional Office: 

“You are advised herewith that your 
compensation award has been amended 
and reduced from $110 (T.T.) per month 
to $68.75 (T.P. sixty-two and one-half 
percent) per month effective July 31, 1931, 
for the reason that you have been dis- 
charged from hospital and the temporary 
total rating is no longer in order. 

“As you were paid at $110 per month 
through July 31, 1931, your account is over- 
paid $1.33. In the event that your folder is 
not transferred prior to the next payment 
date, August 31, 1931, the $1.33 will be de- 
ducted from the $68.75 otherwise due you 
for August, 1931, less the premium of 
$14.30, making a net payment for August, 
1931, of $53.12.” 

This was considerable of a blow to me. 
I had never before been subjected to a re- 
troactive reduction. All cuts had been pre- 
ceded by a grace period of at least three 
months between notification and effective 
date. 

Furthermore, it was impossible for me 
to reconcile this cut with the advice given 
me by the hospital doctors. They had told 
me that I must be extremely careful of my 
actions after leaving hospital if I wished to 
live. I had been warned against even driv- 
ing a car. With the Regional Office reduc- 
ing my net income to $54.45 a month, I 
could not understand how I was to follow 
the advice of the doctors. 


OWELL POST of Farmingdale im- 
mediately took up my case. Although 
a small post and carrying no weight by 
itself, it contacted those who had influence. 

The first point we concentrated on was 
my claim for a temporary total rating from 
July 25, 1930, until admission to hospital. 
Legionnaires of Harrisonburg and the 
three nurses and doctor who attended me 
during the critical period furnished affi- 
davits. The Regional Rating Board at 
Lyons, New Jersey, speedily approved the 
claim and I received a check for the amount 
due. 

We next went to work on a claim for 
additional allowance for dependent par- 
ents covering the time I was in hospital. 
This claim was at first rejected by the 
Regional Office as they claimed it was out- 
lawed by lapse of time. S. B. Gaskill, As- 
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sistant State Service Officer for New Jersey, 
succeeded in having a letter I wrote while 
in hospital entered as an informal claim. 
We then obtained the necessary affidavits 
and certificates and entered formal claim 
on April 7, 1932. The Regional Office 
quickly approved this claim also, and a 
check was soon mailed to me. 

I still felt—and always will—that I was 
not receiving an adequate compensation in 
view of the reports and advice given me by 
several doctors. In fact, my rating was re- 
duced from sixty-two and one-half percent 
to the statutory award on April 1, 1932. 
This meant that I was receiving only 
$35.70 net a month on which to support a 
family of six—and doctors who examined 
me had told me that my earning power was 
practically nil, owing to the large amount 
of lung area that had been destroyed. 

The Veterans Administration remained 
firm. We could find no way of breaking 
through the ruling that an arrested case 
shall receive only the statutory award of 
$50 a month. Affidavits from doctors and 
Legion officials carried no weight. 

At last Mr. Gaskill suggested that I 
claim payment of my government in- 
surance on the grounds of permanent and 
total disability. About the same time the 
Regional Office suggested the same thing. 
On August 3d I entered my claim for in- 
surance benefits. I was ordered to report 
on September 29th for examination in con- 
nection with this claim. 

The doctor who examined me called two 
others for a consultation. When each one 
had listened closely to my chest they re- 
tired to a corner for a whispered conference. 
Before I left I asked the examining doctor 
for his opinion. 

“T can’t tell you a thing,” he replied. 
“We will make the case as strong for you as 
we can. Although your tuberculosis ap- 
pears to be arrested, you certainly can’t 
stand much work.” 

On November 22d the Insurance Claims 
Council disapproved my claim. I was in- 
formed by the Director of Insurance that 
I could sue through the proper courts. 

I promptly notified my Congressman, 
who advised me to appeal to the Adminis- 
trator. This appeal was entered on De- 
cember 12th by my Congressman, who 
had reviewed my case file and must have 
felt that I was justified in my claim. On 
March 2, 1933, the claim was rejected. 

The Veterans Administration officials, as 
well as several doctors, tell me that I will 
be all right if I do not exert myself too much. 
But the Veterans Administration declines 
to pay sufficient compensation to prevent 
that over-exertion. 

\t present I am connected with a real 
estate and insurance office requiring very 
little work from me. Most of the time I 
merely sit in an easy chair. I must spend at 
least three hours resting at home during the 
middle of the day. My pay is placed ona 
percentage basis. Nevertheless, I find that 
[ must live mainly on the charity of friends 
and relatives. 

The doctors (Continued on page 44) 
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If you want the mellow, 
olden flavour, be sure 
you get the right Jameson 


—JOHN Jameson 
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14 Years As a Tubercular Veteran 


have told me that this is the only kind 
of a position that I am physically capable 
of filling. It is the only kind of salary 
arrangement that could be made under 
the circumstances. No employer will 
pay a salary to a man who must spend 
a great deal of his time in resting, and who is 
likely, without any warning, to have to 
spend several days each month in 
bed. In the very short time I 
have been in this office I have 
lest a couple of weeks through 
illness. 

How has the treatment ac- 
corded me during my thirteen 
years as a tubercular veteran af- 
fected me? Well, constant fluctua- 
tion in compensation periodically 
forced me to work. The fact that 
these brief periods of work were 
invariably followed by relapses 
would appear to indicate that my 
physical condition would not per- 
mit me to carry on even the light 
work of a part-time salesman. 

These periodical relapses, ac- 
cording to several doctors, have 
aggravated the disease until it 
reached a far advanced stage. Due 
to the condition of my lungs I am 
particularly susceptible to ailments 
of the respiratory system. When 
I catch even a slight cold I must 
immediately go to bed for several 
days. Under these circumstances, 
how can I be expected to hold any 
kind of a position that will make 
me self-supporting? 

My wife and children have also 
suffered physically. Shortage of in- 
come has resulted in poor and in- 
sufficient food, improper clothing 
and mental strain. Under-nour- 
ishment, worry and _ overwork 
caused my wife to suffer a severe physical 
collapse prior to my breakdown in Virginia. 
She never will regain her normal strength 
under present conditions. Because of fre- 
quent illness our children are unable to 
participate fully in the active sports of 
their playmates. They frequently lose time 
from school. A living income, with proper 
clothes and sufficient food, would have 
prevented this. 

Disability compensation should be figured 
from the actual cost of living for an invalid. 
It is a self-evident fact that an invalid, or 
semi-invalid, must live on a much higher 
scale than that on which a healthy man 
may safely subsist. Let me quote from the 
actual living costs of my family. 

It is necessary that we live in a house 
having at least three bedrooms and a bath, 
along with the other necessary rooms. The 
doctors do not permit me to drive a car, 
even if I could afford one. This means we 
must live in town, not far from stores, 
school and church. It is necessary that we 
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have all improvements as neither my wife 
nor I can stand the drudgery necessary in 
an unimproved house. 

Although we live in a rural community 
it is impossible to rent a house of the type 
which the state of our health requires for 
less than $25 a month. 

Since I can buy no other life insurance, 





Fishing history was made when Legionnaire 
Frank McGrath of Catalina Island (California) 
Post landed this 446-pound marlin swordfish 
after a battle of one hour and a half 


and since this is my family’s only protec- 
tion when I die, it is necessary that I 
maintain my government life insurance at 
any cost. This amounts to $14.30 a 
month. 

The substantial foods which must form 
a part of our diet are not cheap. We re- 
quire a gallon of milk a day. Besides this 
we must use many eggs, and should use a 
great deal of fresh meat. A careful check 
shows that our table averages about $60 
a month. 

Our water, coal, ice, electricity and 
kerosene amount to $14.66. These figures 
are averaged from actual bills in my files 
covering a year or more just passed. 

From this it will be seen that it costs a 
semi-invalid, together with his wife and 
four children, at least $113.96 a month to 
exist. No allowance has been made for 
clothing, medical attention, dental atten- 
tion, amusements or incidentals. 

The clothing needs of my wife and chil- 
dren have been met principally by dona- 


tions of old clothes from friends and rela- 
tives. These my wife has been able to alter. 
I haven’t bought a suit for myself for over 
two years. 

Although I still owe our doctor for ser- 
vices over a year ago, we have been for- 
tunate during the past year. We have met 
with nothing more serious than numerous 
bad colds. These we doctor our- 
selves. We should call the doctor 
for any illness—and would if we 
could pay him. 

My children’s dental work is 
taken care of by the county clinic. 
My wife takes a chance and lets 
her teeth go. My own all came 
out long ago so I needn’t worry 
unless I break a plate. 

For amusement we sit at home 
and read. Infrequently some friend 
takes us for an outing. An oc- 
casiona]l movie would be physically 
and mentally beneficial, and we 
would thoroughly enjoy seeing 
them—but we haven’t the money. 

My compensation amounts to 
the statutory award of $50a month. 
I do some spare time corresponding 
work which pays an average of $5 
amonth. Each spring I make five 
hundred poppies for the Auxiliary 
of Howell Post. This, with an 
occasional small amount earned 
here and there, has possibly in- 
creased my income during the 
past year by another $20 a month 
This means that I am subject to 
charity to the extent of $38.96 a 
month. 

I have been reliably informed 
that my physical condition would 
prevent me from earning any salary 
higher than the little extra I have 
picked up. From this it would 
seem that my compensation is at least $39 
a month less than is necessary to furnish 
a bare existence—clothing has not been 
figured in. I have purposely omitted a 
clothing allowance because we haven't 
bought enough to know how much should 
be allowed for a family of six. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 

Last May I received a form letter from 
the Veterans Administration. This ad- 
vised me that I would receive “effective 
July 1, 1933, an award of pension ia the 
amount of $40 monthly from July 1, 1933, 
to July 29, 1936; $20 monthly from July 30, 
1936, to July 29, 1941. The statutory al 
lowance of $50.00 monthly for arrested 
tuberculosis is not allowed under the new 
law.” 

Although my earning capacity will be no 
greater, according to my physician, in 104! 
than at present I shall receive nothing after 
July 20th of that year. Unless the rules are 
changed I shall probably be forced to apply 
to the community for charity. If that hap- 
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pens I shall lose my status as a voting 
citizen. In New Jersey, as well as a number 
of other States, “‘no pauper, idiot, insane 
person, or person convicted of a crime . . . 
shall enjoy the right of an elector.” 

It is exceedingly humiliating to the 
average veteran to be forced to accept 
charity when he has been told that a grate- 
ful Government will provide for him if he 
has become disabled in line of duty. 

Put yourself in his place. How would 
you feel about it? 


INCE writing this article I have re- 
ceived the following notice from the 
Veterans Administration: 

*\ further review of your claim has been 
made in order to determine the benefits to 
which you are entitled under recently 
amended legislation. Based upon such re- 
view it has been determined that you are 
entitled to and there is being approved in 
your favor, effective July 1, 1933, an award 
of pension in the amount of $45.00 monthly 
from 7/33 to 7/29/36, and $37.50 monthly 
from 7/30/36, on account of war time 
service connected arrested tubercular con- 
dition.” 

While this is considerably better than 
the original reduction, in all conscience it 
still is not nearly commensurate with the 
disability. 





STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


January 1, 1934 


Assets 
Cash on hand and on deposit........$ 39,388.18 
Notes and accounts receivable 14,258.33 


Accrued earnings on investments 19,586.69 
Inventory of emblem merchan- 

lis re 31,852.39 
Invested funds 749,167.63 
Permanent Investments: 

Legion Publishing 

Corporation $427,653.90 

Overseas Graves Decoration 

Trust Fund 174,123.55 601,777.45 


Furniture and fixtures less deprecia- 


Deferred charges ; ‘ 16,190.26 


Liabilities 


Notes and accounts payable —T $ 168,706.8: 
Funds restricted as to use 97 633.39 
Irre cable Trust: 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust 174,123.55 
Reserve for investment valuation 147,048.64 

$ 577 »516.39 

Net worth 

Capital wees. $698,196.49 

' 
S Biocvccccces ; 2345531.33 932,728.32 


$1,510,244.71 


Frank E. Samuet, National Adjutant 
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Tosacco that won’t bite any 
A man’s tongue. THAT’s News! 
But that’s only the half of it. The 
mellowest Kentucky Burley you 
ever tasted. Matured and aged 
to the peak of smoking perfec- 
tion. And a man’s sized tin of it 


UNION LEADER 





© P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 
for only a dime. Is that news? 


Of course, Union Leader quality 
isn’t news to the millions now 
enjoying it. But to the smoker 
who has never tried it... the first 
pipeload is like a front page sen- 
sation. (Fine for cigarettes, too.) 














Unice of the Legion 


economy. CCC veterans are being made 
eligible to those beds. Widows of CCC 
workers are allowed by law a _ higher 
monthly pension than is allowed by regu- 
lation to the widow of the veteran who 
was riddled in the lines and who died 
in France. Total savings (estimated) from 
Colorado as a result of the mad Economy 
Act have reached the figure of about 
$2,500,000. This figure represents savings 
in payments of federal disability checks, 
in administrative costs of the Veterans 
Administration, in savings on hospital 
operation as a result of the restrictions on 
hospitalization of veterans, in savings of 
transportation of disabled veterans, etc. 
Through the saving of about $400,000,- 
ooo from the disabled of the nation, the 
“credit” of the United States, it is said, has 
been saved. That “credit” has been and is 
being used to raise emergency relief and 
one magazine goes so far as to say that 
every articulate group is receiving its share 
in one form or another. The truth may lie 


(Continued from page 41) 


there, but it is a cinch that the veteran 
group is articulate, and is not in on this. 
We seek only justice. 

The estimated amount of funds to be 
raised, as a result of the “‘credit’’ which was 
saved so largely by the disabled veteran 
restrictions, according to the statement of 
the President himself in his address before 
Congress, will raise the public debt by 
July, 1935, to nearly $32,000,000,c0o—an 
amount $6,000,000,000 higher than the 
post-war peak.—Monthly Bulletin, Colo- 
rado Department. 


Boost THE MEMBERSHIP 


HE Legion is at the crossroads. We’ve 

been there long enough and must move 
forward. Our objectives must be reached 
and they must be reached on time. Our 
greatest strength is in the number of 
“Fighting Legionnaires” enrolled under our 
banner. The national convention pro- 
mulgated its four point plan of rehabilita- 


tion, the success of which depends upon our 
united efforts. ... 

We must get before the citizens our side 
of the question and when the matter is 
properly explained to them, there is no 
doubt they will wholeheartedly approve 
the Legion’s rehabilitation program. 

We must stand united in our purpose to 
secure for our disabled and unfortunate 
comrades of the late war their full measure 
of justice. We can best discharge this ob- 
ligation by the prompt payment of our dues 
and the exertion of every effort to enroll all 
eligible veterans in our ranks so that, by 
force of numbers, we will command rec- 
ognition. With full ranks and a united 
purpose, we will scale the heights.—Post- 
Script, McCall Post, Philadelphia. 


BarGAIN Days 


FEW days ago a friend of mine who 
had attended a public function of 
Post 80 remarked (Continued on page 61) 


What of the Army? 


which has never been used why scrap it for 
a model 1934? The answer is in human 
lives instead of mechanical thrift. 

To make that answer concrete and per- 
sonal, let us see—if you were young again 
as you were in 1917 with all to learn— 
what your experience would be, what kind 
of fire you would face in a war in 1934. 

Instead of the choking high tight collar, 
which got so filthy, you would have a roll 
collar and a shirt like that of a civilized 
human being. If you carried a pack of 
cigarettes in your breast pocket it would 
not make a contour suggestive of that of 
the opposite sex. You would have roomy 
pockets in a looser blouse. 


HIS is the main difference in uniform. 

There might be no overseas cap. The 
fatigue cap is still a much bruited subject. 
Fondness for the soft campaign hat of 
tradition still holds. 

The eats would be the same in camp and 
on the front line. How plentiful and how 
varied they would be would depend as of 
yore on getting the transport up. There 
would be no escaping willy and the goldfish. 
They are constant quantities if weapons 
are not. 

It is reported that the rolling kitchens 
would be closer companions. But there 
were promises of that kind in France. 
Granting the good intentions of the hot- 
eats buggies—how can they or anything 
else on wheels follow the doughboy along 
roads and on trails gorged with necessary 
ammunition trains, and then across coun- 
try where a man must locomote on his legs 
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when he does not have to twist and crawl 
under machine-gun fire. 

Mechanization and motorization will 
not limit the rain or snowfall. The mud 
which the doughboy kneads will be just 
as deep, the dust he breathes as gritty, the 
stenches as nauseating. On the front line 
he will have to carry his bed as well as his 
food. No ambulance will swing up to a 
foxhole for a passenger. The wounded 
man will have to hobble back out of the 
zone of intense fire—and hobble farther— 
or be carried by the Medical Corps men. 
The M. P.’s will be on the job, too, with 
even more regulations to enforce to make 
the doughboys’ life serene. 

The recruit who enters our Army today 
finds the drills and training much the same 
as in the World War. This must be so 
until we get modern weapons and can learn 
by practice with them how to develop 
tactics suitable to them, which other arm- 
ies are already doing. 

Our Army has kept touch with the prog- 
ress of weapons and tactics in other arm- 
ies and kept up its experiments. Hence we 
have the pilot models. With modern 
arms the doughboy will have as heavy a 
pack as before. He will have the same 
Mills hand grenade, the same tin hat, and 
much the same gas mask. The Browning 
heavy machine gun is still good. Few of 
our soldiers in France ever saw one. It was 
in quantity production at the close of the 
war. Another old friend will be the Stokes 
mortar, but much improved, if up to date, 
with speedier fire and more than double the 
range. There should be forty of the new 


type to a regiment. We have four pilot 
models and eighteen ordered. 

In place of the World War rifle there 
should be the new boltless rifle, with less 
recoil, which will enable the soldier to 
empty his magazine in direct fire when 
sudden bursts of fire of great volume have 
become vitally important, and sensation- 
ally so against the machine-gun sweep 
from a low flying plane. There will be at 
least one of the new bipod one-man ma- 
chine guns to each squad, an improvement 
over the light Browning or the old Chau- 
chat. Many foresee every soldier a 
machine gunner. Fifty-calibre rifles and 
machine guns against tanks are essential. 

These are the new weapons which the 
doughboy himself must have. But they 
alone do not place the man who bears the 
brunt of all the kinds of fire on even terms 
with the enemy. The fire of other arms 
blazes the way for his advance, protects 
him in holding the position he has taken. 
There is no veteran of the A. E. F. who 
does not know the agony of a weak or in- 
accurate barrage, of the failure of our guns 
to silence the enemy guns as we tried to 
dig in to hold a hard-won objective. There 
is no gunner who does not know the agony 
of insufficient shellfire to cover the infantry 
advance, the agony of being outgunned 
and outranged by the enemy, and the ap- 
prehension of firing into our own men. 

In place of the reserves of World War 
shells, which have deteriorated, we should 
have the new stream-lined shells with 
their greater accuracy and range. The 
doughboy of the World War remembers 
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passing on his way to the trenches, first 
the big guns and then the familiar seventy- 
fives; those of the longest range farthest 
from the enemy and those of the shortest 
range nearest. We havea pilot model of a 
155 howitzer which will carry a shell 25,009 
yards while the one that sent the big ones 
over your head in France carried only 
16,000; a 75 howitzer that carries 9,200 
against 5,900 for the present type. There 
is some question about the pilot model 
75 field gun which has extended the range 
of the old from 8,o0o0 yards to fourteen 
thousand. It has a flatter trajectory, and 
therefore cannot raise its fire over so high 
a hill as the old. 

But on a plain or undulating country of 
low hills, such as we used to fight over in 
France for the most part—in New Jersey, 
Long Island, Connecticut, or anywhere 
along our eastern shore, or in Ohio or other 
parts of the Middle West—if not in the 
Alleghanies or the Rockies—its advantage 
would be the same as that of the other new 
guns and howitzers of the World War type. 
In counter battery fire the longer range 
guns will be out of reach of the shorter 
range guns and beat them down, kill their 
barrages that protect our infantry, and 
then turn theirshell streamson the infantry. 

The gunner of the next war will have to 
do no spade work to put his guns in posi- 
tion for firing. A new type of carriage has 
enough crank traverse to care for recoil 
without digging. Where horse-drawn guns 
and ammunition caissons made eight or ten 
miles an hour the truck-drawn field guns 
and light howitzers will speed along at 
forty or fifty an hour. Field artillery can 
go from Chateau-Thierry to Saint Mihiel 
over night—as far in an hour as it did ina 
day in the World War. If the main roads 
parallel to the front line are gorged, it can 
swing far around to the rear where roads 
are free. It will be a rubber-tired artillery 
since gun mechanisms could not stand such 
speed on steel tires. 

The gunner is relieved of the care of 
horses, but if he has a shorter range gun 
than the enemy, that will be little compen- 
sation for his handicap. He will have to 
endure aerial as well as land fire. Avia- 
tion is the first mighty factor in modern 
development, whose service the doughboy 
must have if his lot is not to be disaster 
instead of victory. 

We are better off in modern aircraft than 
in any other modern weapon, thanks to 
the widespread view that the next war 
would be won by planes, which would 
make battleships and guns obsolete, and 
even take the doughboy’s job away from 
him except to police the positions the 
planes had won. It is now recognized that 
aircraft has become an_ indispensable 
auxiliary on land as it is on the sea. It 
cannot win a war single-handed, but lack 
of it can easily lose a war. 


UR new Martin bombing planes which 
are not limited to pilot models— 
thirty-six more are building—have a 
speed of 180 (Continued on page 48) 
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What of the Army? 


miles an hour, and even 200 under 
pressure, and a radius of 1,000 miles— 
that is, from New York to Buffalo and 
back. Each carries one one-ton bomb or 
two 1,100-pound or six 300-pound bombs. 
jt wouldn’t make much difference to you, 
personally, if you were in a squad of dough- 
boys in close order or in a gun crew that 
got a direct hit, whether it was by a ton 
or 300-pound bomb. There is no pursuit 
plane that can overtake a Martin bomber 
which has its own machine guns to protect 
it from attack. 

So it would seem that the Martin bomber 
has a free path in the air to shower its 
bouquets where it pleases. But not so. 
There is the new anti-aircraft gun. De- 
fense has developed to meet the offense as 
ever in the check against check which 
adds to the cost, complications and dangers 
of the war game. 


| THE sixteen minutes that it took an 
anti-aircraft gun in the summer of 1918 
to make a disabling hit a Martin bomber 
would have flown more than fifty miles. 
Proving ground tests show that the new 
anti-aircraft gun averages a disabling hit 
in twelve seconds. It can send up a spout 
of twenty-five shells a minute to a height 
of 30,000 feet. The new sound detector 
and locator automatically puts the gun— 
which fires indirectly by azimuth and ele- 
vation—on the oncoming plane long before 
the plane is in range and covers it at night 
with a searchlight. 

One battery of four anti-aircraft guns is 
supposed to stop the fastest bombing 
plane—that is, if the guns are of the new 
type. We have stationary ones for the 
defense of the Panama Canal, but—mobile 
ones for the mobile army? Weare still in 
the pilot model stage. Again the doughboy 
is expected to take the knocks as an un- 
protected target. We are prepared to 
bomb the enemy’s army, but not to prevent 
him from bombing us. 

And tanks? Their development has been 
even more rapid as the second new factor 
than that of aviation since the World 
War. The new suspension-hung Christy 
tank travels forty miles an hour. Swift 
as the average passenger train a fleet of 
them can swing into action to make a 
gap for the advancing infantry, turn swaths 
of machine-gun fire into an enemy infantry 
attack on positions won, or make a semi- 
circular raid of ten to fifteen miles in depth 
into theenemy’slinesand be back inan hour. 

We have twelve scattered about in our 
army to give all our soldiers a glimpse of 
them, and the news photographers a 
chance to make pictures of them. Three 
hundred would be an adequate number 
for our Regulars alone, with none for the 
National Guard. It takesa year tomakea 
tank, and a year or more to make anti- 
aircraft and all the other new guns in pat- 
tern of the pilot models. We would be 
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well along in the next war before our army 
had modern equipment. So we are re- 
maining true to our tradition not to keep 
our arms up to date. Our army works 
in developing pilot models, which it can- 
not buy in numbers for lack of funds. War 
preparedness becomes increasingly expen- 
sive as one sound reason for the nations to 
agree on limitation of armament. But if 
they will not agree, well, there you are. 

Some people had an idea that the plane 
would take the place of the cavalry, and 
then that the tank would, and with motor- 
ization the horse would be completely elim- 
inated. The result only goes to prove 
that new auxiliaries increase the total. 
The bomb did not take the place of the 
bayonet in the World War. Tanks will 
co-operate with the cavalry, but there are 
places no motor vehicle can go—in woods, 
across streams which the horse can swim. 
Horse artillery can go where motor artillery 
cannot. So while the National Guard 
motorizes, the regulars will retain some 
cavalry and horse artillery, and there will 
be other army mules in active service aside 
from the one that faces the Navy goat at 
the annual Army-Navy football game. 

And man can go where no plane, no 
tank, no gun, no horse, no mule, can go. 
Every branch in the Army recognizes that 
the doughboy is the one who takes and 
holds ground. He digs out the enemy whom 
no bomb or shell can blast from a dug-out. 

The veterans of the World War know 
what bands of fire mean—the bands 
through which the doughboy passes before 
and after he is through the barbed wire. 
In the next war there will be more bands, 
they will cover a greater depth than before. 
He will be under fire longer before he 
reaches the front line. He will face more 
gas and a greater volume of fire. No gas 
has been perfected which is worse than 
phosgene. Of this he must have more to 
send than he receives—more to flood the 
ground the enemy infantry occupies or 
which it must cross in an attack. 


ANK and plane fire, and longer-range 
guns will subject all headquarters and 
troops in the rear to raids or bombard- 
ments. It will force the infantry out of 
close order, or to leave its motor buses 
sooner. On the front line there will be 
more dispersion, fewer men to a given dis- 
tance, each having more fire power and 
being submitted to more fire. The dough- 
boy will have to be skilled in more things, 
have more to think about, and be oftener his 
own commander with a corporal his general. 
It is possible that each squad will have 
one of the new radio sets—pilot model— 
which one man can easily carry, as you turn 
a handle to make the juice in place of a 
battery. Scientists are experimenting 
with the short waves so as not to interfere 
in local messages with those that need to go 
farther. 


The tendency is for small highly trained 
combat armies as against the huge masses 
of the World War. Again we may return 
to the war of movement. Tanks, planes 
and motorization enable quicker con- 
centrations by surprise. Anyhow, the 
doughboy will still be out in front, still 
marched and fought to exhaustion. He 
will be one of the mass of unknown heroes 
as of old. And even the aviators will be 
unknown heroes, as all air fighting will be 
in squadrons, with no chance for aces. All 
individual glory passes in grim anonymity. 


UCH is the prospect as interpreted by 

the new tactics of the armies which have 
modern weapons. Our post-war National 
Defense Act, with its plan for raising a 
huge army hastily has, too, become out of 
date. The four army plans of General 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, who 
has worked steadily for mechanization and 
motorization without forgetting the man 
element is supreme, tends toward swifter 
concentration of a skilled force of Regu- 
lars and Guard for the initial onset. 

Although we have the men well trained 
with the weapons we have we could not 
mobilize an army of fifty thousand ade 
quately equipped with modern arms on 
even terms with the enemy, not in a week, 
not in a month, not in a year. 

But, how could we afford money for 
arms in time of unprecedented economic 
stress? The Depression cut $65,000,000 
from the Army budget for the fiscal 
year of 1933, and another $16,000,000 for 
that of 1934. 

Paid drills in the National Guard were 
cut from forty-eight to thirty-six, but the 
men have kept on with the full number. 
In an army which has ever been strong 
for good shooting—you recall Pershing’s 
insistence on the rifle in France—there is 
practically no funds for rifle practice, and 
no funds for artillery practice with live 
shells. As a substitute for live shells we 
have developed a new sub-calibre contri- 
vance which fires steel balls of an inch 
calibre. such as are used for bali-bearings 
These cost a cent apiece, and a live shell 
from ten dollars up. 

Three thousand officers were taken from 
the regular personnel to mobilize and di- 
rect the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
They and the reserve officers and veterans 
who assisted them profited most effectively 
from World War experience in transport 
and organization. For we learned much 
from the World War although we are still 
tied to its weapons. 

The National Guard is now truly a part 
of the whole of our national defense. 
Its spirit and character have never been 
finer. Just as in the Navy there were 
never so many college graduates and old 
timers in the ranks of the Regulars. The 
Depression is the ally of the recruiting 
sergeant. 
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Along with the $10,000,000 which the 
National Guard got for motorization out 
of the Public Works funds, the Regulars 
got a fund of $54,000,000 for housing, 
as a windfall that meant smiling activity 
for the quartermasters. In place of the 
miserable quarters of old, and of the decay- 
ing temporary buildings of the temporary 
World War camp at Camp Meade, there 
will be permanent modern construction 
with all the latest devices for heating. 

Why should a Regular who walks across 
the linoleum with his stainless steel tray 
well loaded from the counter in the post 
cafeteria, want to be shot at and eat cold 
willy and goldfish under fire of all those | 
modern weapons when a charge of tanks | 
or aerial bombs have wiped out the rolling 
kitchens which he has waited for in vain? 
If the next war waits on the Regulars ask- | 
ing for it as an adventure, after all the} 
sergeant has told them about life in the | 
trenches, then it will be a long time in 
coming. 

If it should come it would be helpful 
to have at least two army corps—forty 
thousand men—equipped with the latest 
weapons. At present not a quarter of that 
number are brought together for practice 
evolutions with the old arms. Our budget 
makes no allowance for field maneuvers. | 
Our soldiers, scattered in home and foreign | 
posts, stay put in their garrisons. One unit 
has no chance to learn teamplay with an- 
other. | 
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HE housing allotment was under the 

guise of social service, which has not, 
at this writing, been held to apply to new | 
rifles, guns or tanks. Our former allies, 
who do not pay their debts, are not niggard 
in army spending. For example against | 
our 12 light modern tanks, France has | 
65, Britain, which depends upon a nell 
army, has 400, Japan has 180, and the | 
best reports available give Russia 1500. | 

Our army chiefs think that, as the manu- 
facture of arms gives employment to the 
idle, which is the object of the public works 
spending, we ought to have enough arma- 
ment for at least two corps. If war should 
come this might save us several billions of | 
future national debt and countless killed | 
and maimed. Asa people we can afford to | 
fool ourselves about some things, but not | 
into thinking that a picture of one pilot 
model arms a whole army with weapons | 
of that type. | 

We may not always have as easy a job 
as we had with Spain; we may not always 
have allies to supply us with modern 
weapons. Time may not wait on us. We} 
may be ready too late in a sudden world 
Crisis. 

The United States, which leads in mak- 
ing machinery its servant and which main- 
tains only a small army, should be the last | 
nation to depend upon a wall of flesh and | 
blood instead of a wall of steel. Our! 
equipment should be kept up to date until | 
we have better proof than we now have, in 
this era of raging nationalism, that there 
will be “‘no next war.”’ 
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OU may have some of the outstanding 

stories by these popular authors at a 
remarkably low cost . . . the price of a 
beautifully embossed blue and _ goid 
binder for your copies of The American 
Legion Monthly. 
Moreover, it will give you a permanent 
record of Legion activities as well as fas- 
cinating stories of the most important 
American achievements . . . a record that 
will grow more valuable with the passage 
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Col. Tim McCoy, 
now starring in 
Columbia Pictures, 
trusts bis skillto this 
military-type bolt- 
action Remington. 


THIS MILITARY-TYPE .22 
shoots shorts, longs and 


long rifle cartridges 
where you 


aim them! 





that can’t be beat for accu- 
racy, strength, safety, and easy 
handling. It’s Remington’s bolt- 
action Model 33. Military-type 
stock, with finger grooves to help 
you hold steady. Bolt, bolt handle 
and trigger are chromium plated. 
Double locking lugs on bolt for 
maximum safety and accuracy. 
Automaticejector. American wal- 
nut stock. Gracefully tapered bar- 
rel specially bored and rifled to 
shoot all popular types of cart- 
ridges—.22 short, long and long 
rifle regular or Hi-Speed. 

Prefer a repeater? Then ask to 
see Model 34. It has all the fine 
qualities of the single shot bolt 
action plus a tubular magazine 
that holds 22 short, 17 long or 15 
long rifle cartridges. 

Both these hard hitters are 
ideal for vermin, game or targets. 
And both are mighty easy on 
your pocketbook! 


LS pew an all-purpose .22 rifle 


DON’T CLEAN YOUR RIFLE 


Yes, we mean just that...if you shoot 
Kleanbore. Then your rifle will stay 
clean without any attention from you. 
No rusting, pitting or leading, but a 
clean barrel always if you shoot K lean- 
bore. Drop us a line for the whole 
Kleanbore story and any other arms 
or ammunition dope you'd like to have. 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Remington, 


Du Pi 
PUR 


KLEANBORE 


AMMUNITION 
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fidac Looks to London 


difficulties without resorting to war. The 
representatives of nine nations at New 
Orleans signed a demand to abolish war 
as an instrument of national policy except 
in case of defense. Almost every inter- 
national peace and arbitration treaty 


| adopted by the various governments since 


the New Orleans Congress has included 
sections of this Fidac declaration. Seven 
years after it was passed by Fidac, the 
declaration was reproduced in almost its 
exact wording in the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
outlawing war. 

At Morocco the Congress voted to con- 
tinue its efforts for peace. It said in one 
resolution: 

“The Executive Committee of the Fidac 
shall during the coming year consider the 
best means of organizing a permanent and 
still closer collaboration with ex-enemy ex- 
service men’s organizations and thereby 
make an contribution to the 
maintenance of world peace.” 

The Morocco Congress recognized that 
the problems of the disabled service men 
are more or less alike in all countries. Re- 


effective 



































calling that governmental economy meas- 


| ures in different nations have jeopardized 


adequate compensation for service men and 
war victims, it declared that it should be 
| Fidac’s duty to provide its member organ- 
izations with information “so that they 
may more efficiently prevent and oppose 
the frequent attacks directed against the 
rights of ex-service men and war victims.” 
It directed that a report be prepared by a 
committee of technicians in legislative 
matters, embodying information provided 
by each country. This report would include 
a “general and comparative study of the 
various veteran laws and decrees in the 
Allied and ex-enemy countries,” and would 
be made available to each veterans’ organ- 
ization for use in resisting attacks. The 
| resolution authorizing this study declared: 

“The Fidac proclaims that compensation 
and rehabilitation of war victims and ex- 
service men are sacred and immutable civil 
rights, and that pensions, adjusted com- 
pensation and relief of various kinds con- 
stitute an integral part of the patrimony of 
ex-service men and war victims. 

“Tt protests against erroneous or false 
interpretations given by public power in an 
endeavor to destroy the principle of repar- 
ations. It warns public opinion against 
these interpretations and recalls that it was 
the sacrifices of ex-service men and war 
victims that assured the liberty and inde- 
pendence of their respective countries.” 

Three American universities were desig- 
nated for Fidac’s 1933 award for having 
best contributed to the promotion of in- 
ternational understanding through a better 
knowledge of world problems and closer 
friendship among Fidac countries. They 
were the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Delaware and Stanford 
University. The London Congress will 
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confer similar awards upon other American 
educational institutions making outstand- 
ing contributions in 1934. 

The Morocco Congress approved a pro- 
gram for work among youth in all Fidac 
countries. Exchanges of young people are 
contemplated, in correspondence, _pil- 
grimages to battlefields and group visits in 
camps or colonies. The Congress also voted 
to examine the proposition of holding “a 
congress of two generations” which would 
study “the great problems facing the world 
in the social, economic and pacific domain.” 

Presiding at London will be Dr. Victor 
Cadére of Rumania, who was elected by 
the Morocco Congress, President of Fidac 
for 1934. President Cadére is Rumanian 
Minister to Poland, former professor of 
law in the University of Bucharest. Now 
42, he has held many important positions in 
his country. In 1919 he was a member of 
the Rumanian delegation to the Peace 
Conference in Paris and later was a mem- 
ber of the Rumanian Mission to the United 
States. He served on other missions to the 
Far East, was a member of the Rumanian 
Parliament, expert delegate to the Tenth 
Conference of the League of Nations, 
Under-secretary of State and General 
Secretary of the Ministry of Justice. Dr. 
Cadére was an outstanding figure among 
the delegates to Fidac’s 1930 Congress in 
Washington and during the tour of the 
eastern half of the United States which 
followed the Congress. 

The Morocco Congress will live in Fidac 
history for the novelty of the surroundings 
among which it was held. After the busi- 
ness sessions we made a tour of the country. 
We realized that we were in the Land of the 
Foreign Legion when we walked from the 
railroad station at Marrakech, over floors 
covered for the occasion with rich oriental 
rugs, and saw an infantry battalion of the 
Foreign Legion marching by in glistening 
accoutrement. Its ranks had recently 
suffered heavy losses. The men were re- 
turning victorious from a campaign against 
marauding Berbers and bandits from many 
tribes. Their faces, tanned long before by 
the heat of the plains, were weather-beaten 
by the fierce winds of the high Atlas 
Mountains. 

Arab “red caps,” or rather “red fezes,” 
loaded our hand luggage from all four cor- 
ners of Europe on the tops and sides of 
automobiles. All the highways connecting 
the principal cities of Morocco are splendid 
for automobile travel and rival in this re- 
spect our own Lincoln Highway. But when 
you strike out south of Marrakech across 
the desert toward the Atlas Mountains, 
you are off the beaten track. The roads 
there are of crushed stone. We found our- 
selves bumping along in a procession of 
motor buses fifteen miles from Marrakech 
and headed toward the walled Kasbah of the 
Caid Sektane, located on a plateau in the 
center of the isolated village of Oumenast. 
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Our motor buses passed between two 
impressive lines of Arab horsemen, a guard 
of honor, rifles in hand and mounted upon 
handsome chargers resplendent in colorful 
trappings. We were welcomed with the 
cordiality of age-old Moorish customs. 
Our host was the Caid Sektane himself, 
whose tribe gave the French considerable 
trouble before the World War. Now old, 
the Caid is tall and of royal bearing. His 
face is kindly, battle scarred, framed by a 
white beard. He speaks only Arabic. 

The Fidac delegates were guests at a 
Diffa, a ceremonial banquet. We sat on 
cushions in secluded parts of a garden, or 
in a room of the palace overlooking it. 
Upon our table—one of many small ones— 
was a quarter of hot roasted lamb. Follow- 
ing the native custom, we ate with our 
fingers. No knives or forks were supplied. 
In accordance with the law of the Koran, 
no wine was served. Course after course 
followed the lamb. 

After the banquet we looked down on the 
broad plain below us. About seventy-five 
Arab horsemen were massed a quarter of a 
mile away. As we approached a dozen of 
them broke fiercely from the group and 
swept at full gallop across the open ground, 


discharging their antiquated Arab rifles. 
We were witnessing a Fantasia—an Arab 
version of a wild west show. It was bril- 
liant horsemanship, and we left with the 
clatter of hoofs and the shouts of the horse- 
men still ringing in our ears. 

There followed intensely interesting days 
of traveling about the country. And, as we 
proceeded, everyone had an opportunity to 
meet everyone else and become really ac- 
quainted. We heard from our fellow dele- 
gates much of interest about Poland, 
Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal, 
Italy and Rumania. As the finale, a ban- 
quet was tendered us at Casablanca by the 
Moroccan Federation of Veterans and Dis 
abled Veterans. Following it, those of us 
who were leaving by train for Tangier went 
down to the steamship to bid farewell to the 
delegations which were about to sail. 

There under the night blue, star-jeweled 
sky, in that land where nations of anti- 
quity—the Phoenicians, Romans, Vandals, 





Visigoths—had come and gone, men and | 


women of ten present-day nations clasped | 


hands in new-made and renewed friend 
ships, expressing hopes to meet again. The 
Morocco Congress was history. London 
was ahead. 
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interested in retaining every man who once 
has been a member. Like every other of the 
country’s numerous orders, the Legion has 
work that can go on only if the sinews in 
the form of dues continue to be available 
for the projects. When in 1933 the total 
membership fell below the aggregate 
necessary for the program to go on in the 
manner desired it became a matter of con- 
cern to every ex-service man and to every 
citizen, although convincing citizens of that 
fact might be difficult just at this time. 
Happily the membership curve is not con- 
tinuing its downward trend but is again 
moving upward, rather conclusive evidence 
that the defection was incident to the 
economic depression. 

But to some it seemed that lack of fi- 
nances for dues so small as those required 
in the Legion could not be responsible for so 
many staying outside who formerly had 
been in. Statistical information was lack- 
ing. The Department of Nebraska under- 
took to question post officers in each of the 
300 communities of its State where it had 
posts to ascertain the reason why 15,000 
ex-service men who had belonged to that 
Department in the years 1930, 1931 and 
1932 had not joined in 1933. A question- 
naire card, bearing the name of each of these 
former members was mailed to the post 
officers of the post to which he had be- 
longed. When this article was written 60 
percent of the cards had been returned and 
the reasons for non-membership in 1933 
compiled. The results were illuminating. 
Death had claimed 2.07 percent of these 
men, a ratio somewhat higher than ‘that 
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indicated by the War Department. Al- 
most one in every three (30 percent) had 
removed, 20 percent to known addresses 
for the most part elsewhere in the State, 


where other posts could be advised, but | 


10 percent had removed without leaving an 
address, demonstrating that mailing lists 
to be accurate should be carefully revised 
annually, for otherwise they would be 
obsolete within a few years as these re- 
moval statistics show. The remaining 62 
percent reside within the territory served 
by the post to which they formerly be- 
longed, and the reasons why these men had 
not joined the Legion in 1933 were care- 
fully analyzed. The number who could not 
or would not join and gave lack of money 
as their reason constituted 20.5 percent of 
the total number, and was exceeded by only 
one classification, “‘no reason given.” 
Malcontents, those dissatisfied with the 
Legion’s program, were comparatively few. 
One man was disgruntled because “the 
post meets with the Auxiliary” and another 
because “his wife was not re-elected to an 
office in the Auxiliary.”’ That this valuable 
ally of the Legion could be blamed for two 
disaffections is to be regretted when the 
fine assistance rendered by the ladies every- 
where is realized. But the women were 
used as excuse for a few other non-members, 
one being “wife does not approve” and 
another “can’t leave his wife alone,” 
on which the most favorable interpreta- 


tion should be put. An occasional minister | 


disapproved of the boxing programs and 
the Legion’s stand on prohibition was 
given asareason (Continued on page 52) 





“YOU SAID A 
PIPEFUL,”’ 
OAK PARK 

MAN WRITES 


The enthusiastic pipe smoker tries and 
tries and tries to find the pipe tobacco of 
his ideal. He is always searching for that 
one tobacco which will fit his taste ex- 
actly. Some seem good for a while—but 
“they don’t last.” 





1137 Gunderson Ave., 
Oak Park, Iii. 
Jan. 20, °33 
Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

When you say good tobacco, you said a 
pipeful. I've tried them all, from the most 
expensive down. Some of them taste good 
for a while but I soon tire of them. 

For anyone who smokes as much as I do 
there is only one tobacco that will taste 
the same day after day and month after 
month and that’s good old Edgeworth. I 
know because in eight years I have smoked 
over 800 cans. 

Yours truly, 
VIC OLSEN 











The constant stream of friendly letters 
that come from pipe smokers in every 
quarter of the earth shows that smokers 
of Edgeworth find in it just that combina- 
tion of fine flavor and 
honest mildness that 
suits them exactly. 
Such contentment and 
satisfaction are worth 
seeking. 

You can try Edge- 
worth in your pipe for 
just a few cents. It is 
sold by every tobac- 
conist, in all sizes from the small pocket 
package to the pound humidor tin. Some 
sizes are put up in vacuum tins. This 
vacuum packing keeps the flavor and the 
aroma in perfect condition indefinitely in 
any climate. 

The “Corn Cob Pipe Club” is the Edge- 
worth radio entertain- 
ment given every Wed- 
nesday evening at ten 
o’clock, Eastern time, 
on the WEAF Coast to 
Coast network of the 
National Broadcasting 
Company. Tune in and 
laugh with Pat Binford 
and his friends of the club. 

Edgeworth is made and guaranteed by 
Larus & Brother Co., Tobacconists since 
1877, Richmond, Va. 





Letters praising Edge- 
worth come from all 
over the world. 


oe 


You can try Edgeworth 
in your pipe for a few 
cents 








in one case. But two classifications were 
surprising—intelligence or lack of it and 
those with injured feelings. In some cases 
the ex-service man was characterized as 
being ‘‘too damned smart”’ to belong and in 
other cases “too damned dumb.” Surely 
that combination when thrown together at 
any post meeting should create the perfect 
mean. And then there were those who had 
their feelings hurt, of which this is typical, 
“Sort of got mad at the Legion here.” 
Difficult, isn’t it, to imagine a fellow who 
was bawled out daily by a hard-boiled top 
sergeant, and who sixteen years ago prided 
himself on his capacity to take it, whether 
verbal abuse or enemy fire, now develop- 
ing sensitiveness to the degree that makes 
a veritable cream puff of him and keeps him 
outside the Legion. And almost in that 
same classification comes the fellow who 
“thinks we’re high hat.”” Could anybody 
join lustily in “The Mademoiselle from 
Armentieres” or ‘‘Beautiful K-K-K-Katy” 
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and have a feeling that the esthetic plane of 
a post meeting was above him. One reason 
was truly unusual: ‘Says he feels not en- 
titled to belong because of short time in 
service.” And then a long list of short 
reasons of which these are typical: ““Care- 
lessness, undesirable, sore-head, hard egg, 
contrary, off center, penitentiary, bolshevik, 
stubborn, selfish, hot tempered, sulking.” 

The interested Legionnaire who has a 
real concern in the work of the organiza- 
tion can forgive the men who advance such 
excuses but he is apt to become violent and 
profane when he finds that some ex-service 
men stay on the outside for such reasons as 
these: “Cannot see any good in it;” 
“doesn’t think the organization necessary ;” 
“doesn’t think he gets pension enough;” 
“Legion never did him any good;” ‘“‘dis- 
gruntled with the work of the Legion.” 
But these reasons are only challenges; a 
gauntlet thrown down. ‘They constitute 
the gage of battle which can and will be 


met by those who know that the Legion 
and every part of its program is worth 
while and that its great work will go on with 
the result that every man, woman and 
child in this country will be benefited, not 
harmed, by the present day activity of this 
great body of men who are serving now 
with as much patriotism and loyalty as they 
did sixteen years ago. 

So far as the Legion is concerned it is 
safe to predict that the great American 
custom of “joining” and “belonging”’ stil] 
prevails. In Nebraska 23 percent of the 
members being enrolled for 1934 are either 
new members or reinstatements of mem- 
bers who belonged prior to 1933. Undoubt- 
edly other sections of the country are ex- 
periencing similar results. 

The organization epoch in our national 
life may be ended insofar as the forming of 
new groups is concerned, but Americans 
will still be for which all of us 
can be truly grateful. 


“joiners,” 


Go See Your er 


Philadelphia lawyers and several judges to 
find out just who owns your home. Sup- 
pose your wife takes a flyer in the market 
on credit, and her half interest in the home 
is sold on execution by the sheriff. You 
yourself might get desperate for money and 
mortgage your share in the place. Neither 
of you would get much out of it, but, in 
either case, there would be a severance and 
the joint tenancy would be ended. There- 
after the survivor, no matter who died, 
would not own the other one’s share in the 
home; and if it were sold at execution sale 
or on foreclosure, the purchaser would have 
the right to live under the same roof with 
you and your wife and the children. That 
would not be so hot. Or suppose all went 
well while you both lived; nevertheless, if 
either you or your wife died leaving proper- 
ty worth more than the exemption for in- 
heritance and Federal estate taxes, either 
you or your wife, whichever survived, 
would be forced to pay death duties on 
one-half of the value of the homestead. 
Suppose, again, someone tells you that 
the only thing for any decent man to do is 
to place his home in the wife’s name. That 
might be the same advice which the wisest 
counselor in the world would give you. In 
ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, the 
husband is the business manager and 
handles the money of the outfit. If he 
should take a bad financial tumble, his 
creditors could never put a hand on the 
home, and the wife and kiddies would re- 
main undisturbed with a roof over their 
heads even though the winds of bank- 
ruptcy were blowing and the snow was 
falling outside. Usually, also, the wife is 
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younger than her husband and will prob- 
ably live longer. If she does survive the 
husband, in accordance with the expec- 
tancy tables, no administration of the hus- 
band’s estate will be required and no es- 
tate or inheritance taxes whatever will be 
payable on the value of the home. The 
chance that the husband may outlive the 
wife can be easily taken care of by a simple 
sort of will, or even without a will, by the 
laws of descent and distribution, which, if 
there are children, at the very least grant 
the husband a right to live in the home dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

Contrariwise, the wife being the real 
owner can sell out on her husband and thus 
leave him homeless. In that case, however, 
the blame lies not with the way the title is 
held, but with the husband for taking lay 
advice and for having that kind of a wife. 
Or if the wife dies before the husband, he 
may have to pay inheritance and estate 
taxes on the entire value of the home. But 
nothing is perfect in this vale of tears. 

The point is that there is no one rule of 
law which works to the best advantage in 
every situation, just as there is no panacea 
for all diseases. In a certain case, one rule 
or one remedy will work satisfactorily; in 
others it may not and probably will not. 

Every transaction is made up of a num- 
ber of facts. There may sometimes be only 
a few facts, but in most human affairs they 
are many and involved, and the relative 
importance of one fact as compared with 
the importance of each other fact is ob- 
scure. The application of one rule of law 
because of one of the facts will change if 
there are other rules of law bearing on the 





other facts. To illustrate by an analogy: 
A and B are having a tug of war, A pulling 
east and B pulling west; B’s little boy, C, 
grabs the rope at the middle to help out his 
father and pulls southwest. The center of 
the rope will eventually move in accord- 
ance with the law of the composition of 
forces. It may move east by south or south 
by southwest, or in almost any direction. 
It will never move straight east or due west. 

It is a well-known rule of law that a 
promissory note tainted with fraud can- 
not be collected by a holder in bad faith. 
Suppose you buy a second hand Rolls- 
Royce from John Doe, and knowing that 
John is a crook you insist on giving him 
your note for $1,000. The next day John 
leaves the remains of a 1905 flivver on your 
door step and pulls out of town with your 
note. You sit tight, relying on “Every 
Man His Own Lawyer.” Before the note 
falls due, however, John discounts it with 
the banker at the county seat, who knows 
vour standing in the community and noth- 
ing at all about the deal. Meanwhile, 
Richard Roe, who has heard all about how 
John double-crossed you on the Rolls- 
Royce, persuades the banker to get out of 
jamming you by endorsing the note and 
selling it for half price. If you think that 
you cannot be forced to pay up, you are in 
for a bad surprise. You will have to pay 
that note to Dick Roe no matter how much 
he knows, or how little he paid for it. 
There is another rule of law that a note, 
however obtained, is good in the hands of 
a bonafide holder for value; and that rule 
protects the banker, even so far that he can 
sell the note or even give it away to anyone 
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knows everything. 

Our courts are busy day after day de- 
termining what the facts in each case may 
be and how the laws shall be applied. 
Thousands of volumes of law reports and 
text books are being published. Lawyers 
study the cases so that they can tell their 
clients not what the rules of law are, but 
what the results will be on one set of facts 
or what they will be if the facts are changed. 

If you want to engage in any important 
transaction, such as buying a home or 
signing a note, go consult a lawyer. He 
may not be the best lawyer in the world, or 
even if he is the best, he may make a mis- 
take. But, at least, you will be a thousand 
times better off than if you start off without 
knowing where you are headed and what 
will happen after you get there. You have 
picked out the girl and you want to buy 
a home for her and yourself and the chil- 
dren that may come along. Go consult a 
lawyer. 

Tell him how you are situated and he will 
tell you how under all the circumstances 
you had better take the title to the prop- 
erty, whether in your name or the giil’s 
name or in joint tenancy. At the very least, 
he will examine the title to the property and 


in the world, including Richard Roe, who 


probably save you from more unpleasant 


consequences than you could ever imagine 
to a well-meaning young 


could happen 
fellow who is just trying to establish 
home. 

Go to the best lawyer that you can find. 
High-class lawyers are the cheapest in the 
long run, and usually charge smaller fees, if 
they are willing to accept the employment 
at all, than their Grade C colleagues. Most 
of the profession, like most men, have a 
high sense of their duty, and do their work 
pretty much regardless of pay, taking any 
balance out of their satisfaction over a 
good job well done. 

If a lawyer knows that you are a Legion- 
naire or an ex-service man, he will almost 
always fit his charges to the amount of 
money involved and your ability to pay 
fees. If he overcharges, you can pay him 
what his services are worth, and tell him 
to whistle for the balance. Any other legal 
buddy will be glad to attend to him if he} 
gets gay. 

Perhaps you may think that this was 
written by a lawyer hoping to keep himself 
and his brethren out of the poorhouse. If 
so, you can take the advice or leave it, be- 
cause, in this case, at least, you will not 
pay a single penny. 


You and Your Dollar 
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repeal the President’s discretionary powers 
and make monetary inflation compulsory.” 
Another Senator spoke of calling in Liberty 
bonds and issuing to the holders new paper 
This kind of talk drew fire from the 
opponents of inflation. In succession The 
American Legion, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States went on record 
against it. But Middle Western farmers 
were in no mood to submit tamely to a re- 
cession of prices that would bring them 
back to the pit of despair that encompassed 
agriculture a year ago. One leader de- 
clared a general strike of farmers and be- 
gan to picket highways and hold up rail- 
road trains bearing commodities to the 
markets. 

Mr. Roosevelt, however, jump 
ahead of thesituation. On September 8th he 
promulgated an Executive Order fixing the 
$29.62 an ounce, as against 
the former price of $20.67. This meant that 
the dollar actually became worth 70.1 cents 
in gold and not one-hundred cents as here- 
tofore. The arithmetic of the matter is this: 
A troy ounce contains 480 grains. With 
gold at the old price of $20.67 an ounce a 
dollar would buy 23.22 grains. With gold 
at the new price of $29.62 a dollar would 
buy only 16.54 grains or 70.1 percent as 
much as formerly. Thus it became pos- 
sible to compute with mathematical ex- 
actitude the value of a dollar in gold. 

In this way the President’s policy began 
to clarify. The Thomas Amendment gave 
the Executive a choice of inflation or de- 
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basement of the currency in an effort to 


raise commodity prices. He chose the latter 
course, which, though fraught with grave 
dangers, is deemed by most students of 
the history of money to be preferable to in- 
flation. The choice was no sudden one. 
The ground had been well prepared in ad- 
vance—a circumstance true of every de- 
tail of the New Deal program thus far, 
though most of them seemed to drop full- 
formed and unheralded from a cloud. 

In May the President had repudiated 
the gold contract as to payment of princi- 
pal and interest on government bonds, and 
the unpleasant cry of “default”? went up 
throughout the world. Mr. Roosevelt took 
the drastic step only about three weeks 
after the Treasury had sold certificates of 
indebtedness pledging reimbursement in 
gold. This was enough to make Alexander 
Hamilton turn over in his grave, but just | 
the same it was an almost indispensable | 
preliminary to an eventual devaluation of 
the dollar. Otherwise we would have to 
pay out $1.66 in our new sixty-cent money 
for every old hundred-cent dollar invested 
in bonds. Now we can redeem the bonds 
dollar for dollar, the bondholder and not 
the Government taking the loss. 

The second step in preparing the ground 
was Mr. Roosevelt’s abrupt and at that 
time mystifying cablegram which broke up | 
the World Economic Conference in London 
last July. This conference had hoped and 
expected to stabilize the currencies of the 
world so as to promote trade. Mr. Roose- 
velt is understood (Continued on page 54) | 
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to have agreed to discuss such stabilization. 
Then came his wire flatly refusing to discuss 
it. Now we know that he foresaw the 
devaluation of the dollar in terms of gold 
and was not ready to stabilize at the high 
price the dollar then commanded. 

Pressed by the clamor from the farm belt 
and other quarters the President over the 
radio declared his intention to “move to- 
ward a managed currency” and eventually 
“seek to establish and maintain a dollar 
that will not change its purchasing power 
and debt-paying power during the suc- 
ceeding generation.”’ He made it clear that 
the dollar would be “managed” downward 
with the object of ‘“managing”’ prices, par- 
ticularly farm prices, upward. These words 
were intended to hamstring the farm strike 
advocates and the inflationists. They did so. 

Suiting action to the word, the Govern- 
ment began to bid up the price of gold al- 
most daily. On November 2d the quota- 
tion was $32.36 an ounce, which meant that 
the dollar had a gold value of 63.87 cents. 
On November 14th it was $33.56, which 
meant that the dollar had a gold value of 
61.59 cents. By December rst this had been 
shoved down to 60.78 cents. The theory 
was that the prices of staples, particularly 
farm products, would move up as the dol- 
lar moved down. 

This operation was viewed in different 
lights by different groups of our society. To 
the farmer and to all of us who owe money 
it seemed to be a fine thing. It promised 
the farmer a forty percent increase in the 
value of his crops and all debtors a forty 
percent reduction of their debts. But to 
the creditor, with money in the bank or 
loaned on notes, bonds or mortgages it 
meant that his capital would be reduced by 
forty percent. 

True, if you loaned me $1,000 when dol- 
lars were worth one-hundred cents in gold, 
I still owe you $1,000; but I have the op- 
portunity of paying you in sixty-cent dol- 
lars, which theoretically should be forty 
percent easier to get hold of than the one- 
hundred percent dollars I borrowed were. 
If you have $1,000 in the Citizens National 
Bank you can still go and draw out $1,000 
and not $600 as some alarmed persons at 
first supposed, but in theory those thou- 
sand dollars have the purchasing power of 
only $600 in gold. 

Such is the theory of Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
gressive devaluation of the dollar, but in 
practice it did not seem to work quite that 
way. There has been no forward leap in 
the prices of commodities or wages in keep- 
ing with the dollar’s decline. Prices did in- 
crease, but slowly because ninety percent 
of our business is domestic business, a 
family affair amongst ourselves. If we 
Americans, accustomed as we are to a 
hundred-cent dollar, simply refuse to ac- 
cept the fact that a dollar is worth only 
sixty cents, then for practical purposes it 
| remains a hundred-cent dollar irrespective 
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of gold quotations. Something like this has 
happened. Up to the middle of January the 
dollar had depreciated only about four 
cents in domestic purchasing power as 
against forty cents abroad. Four is one- 
tenth of forty, thus exactly matching the 
ten percent influence foreign trade has on 
our economic scheme. 

So leisurely, indeed, did prices rise that 
there was talk of the “‘failure’”’ of the Ad- 
ministration’s policy and speculation as to 
a retreat from devaluation and a gradual 
return to the old par dollar. On January 
15th Mr. Roosevelt put this gossip to rest 
by asking Congress for legislation requir- 
ing him to stabilize the dollar somewhere 
between fifty and sixty percent of its for- 
mer value. This went further than the 
Thomas Amendment, which permitted 
stabilization at any point from fifty to one 
hundred. On the same day gold was bid up 
to $34.45, by the Government, making the 
dollar worth exactly sixty cents in that 
metal. 

The result has been a brisk upswing in 
prices and an impetus to business. The 
positive assurance that the dollar’s fluctua- 
tions would be confined to the range 
between fifty and sixty were an encourage- 
ment to the long-term business com- 
mitments that are necessary to real trade 
revival. Heretofore such commitments 
have been impossible because a man might 
order goods when dollars were worth 
seventy cents and pay for them three 
months later when dollars might be worth 
fifty cents. 

On the final day of January the Presi- 
dent by formal proclamation set the dol- 
lar’s value at 59.06 cents, fixing the price 
of gold at thirty-five dollars an ounce. 
This newest figure for the dollar is not 
necessarily permanent, for the proclama- 
tion expressly reserved to the Government 
the right “to accomplish other revalua- 
tions of the dollar” or “to alter or modify 
the present proclamation as the interests 
of the United States may seem to require.” 

It is to be hoped the reaction of prices will 
continue to be slow; for unless it is slow it 
will be painful. At best, the adjustments 
that must take place cannot be a painless 
operation entirely. We know from the ex- 
perience of other nations as well as our 
own financial ups and downs of fat and 
lean years that the increase of prices and 
in wages will not be uniform. 

The prices of some things will quickly rise 
forty percent. The prices of other things 
will move more gradually. The prices of 
some things will not stop at forty or even 
sixty percent. The prices of other things 
will never increase as much as the desired 
forty percent. All that has been said of 
prices applies also to wages. Moreover 
wages and prices will not move in unison. 
For instance, your rent may take a sizeable 
jump before your pay-check is increased at 


all. 
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These inequalities, however, are always 
present in the human scheme, irrespective 
of the kind of money in use. So, generally 
speaking, things will level off within a 
couple of years, and, by and large, we shall 
find ourselves earning about forty percent 
more than we are now earning, and spend- 
ing in proportion. 

But, you say, if we get bigger wages only 
to pay them out in order to live, how will 
we be better off? We will be better off in 
this way. We will be able to pay debts we 
never could pay otherwise. The debts, 
public and private, in the United States 
total $203,000,000,000 and are a serious 
obstacle to recovery. Much of this was 
contracted before 1929 on fictitious ideas of 
value, when our national wealth was placed 
at $360,000,000,000. Our wealth has 
shrunk to $180,000,000,000 leaving Ameri- 
cans, collectively, insolvent to the tune of 
$23,000,000,000. If we are to wipe the 
slate clear of these obligations we need some 
legalized fiction to countenance the repudi- 
ation of a part of them. To debase the dol- 
lar by forty percent enables us to repudiate 
just forty percent of our debts by paying 
them with this new and cheaper money. 


The foregoing is something of a black- 
board example of the operation of a cur- 
rency revaluing scheme. In the world of 
affairs it will not work so smoothly as I 
have indicated, and that is where the dan- 
ger will come in—a danger much akin to 
that of inflation. When the permanent 
sixty-cent, or whatever it is, dollar is 
officially proclaimed some prices and some 
wages will have advanced far beyond 
others. The tail-enders will kick and say, 
“Why not a fifty-cent dollar? This sixty- 
cent dollar may have helped the other 
fellow but it hasn’t helped me.” Should the 
President yield, as surely as fate the next 
demand would be for a forty-cent dollar. 

That fight is ahead of us. When it comes 
the only thing that can avert a return of 
inflation agitation and other unpleasant 
consequences will be a healthy revival of 
trade. Fortunately for our peace of mind 
such a revival seems already under way. 


Mr. James will conclude his series on 
recovery next month with a discussion of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, whose activities form a sequel to the 
President’s gold policy. 
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one started asking me to explain myself. 
Makes no bones about it. Says it was I 
killed her. The others haven’t said any- 
thing, but I can tell they suspect me, too.”’ 

“They stick together,’ Healy said. 

He stepped slowly out of the car. He 
had had more experience with box cars, 
estaminets, cow barns and police stations 
than with French castles, and he paused to 
observe the chateau in the thindawn. The 
river moved silently past its south side, its 
bank overhung with scrub trees. The 
tower, which Wall pointed out at the south- 
east corner, jutted over the river, and its 
lower windows, which gave upon the gun- 
room, were narrow indeed. The rest of the 
building was shuttered; from the courtyard 
it looked as if it might have been deserted 
for a hundred years. 

“I guess I got the lay,” Healy said. 
“Just the countess and two servants, 
Major Olivier and the senator, and the 
china collector and you, all locked together 
in this old barn with the doors chained 
inside. And somebody knocks the lady 
off. That’s it?” 

“That’s it,” Wall agreed shortly. His 
cold gray eyes looked sharply into Healy’s 
blue ones. 

Me he corporal shrugged. 

” he said. 

They followed the brigadier, whose 
short, round figure seemed to be moving 
reluctantly into the business at hand. As 
the three entered the castle, a voice an- 
nounced: 

“We have encountered several facts, 
Monsieur Capitaine Wall.” 

“Good,” Wall answered, 


“Let’s go on in, 


and Healy 
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found himself looking into the moon face of 
Senator Samson, which at the moment was 
very pale under its remarkable wig. 

Samson went on: “Bertrand notifies us, 
monsieur, that you have brought a pistol 
here last night.” 

“A pistol!” Wall exclaimed. “Certainly, 
I did. Why not? I ama police officer. I 
carry a pistol and a revolver—too.”’ 

Major Olivier stepped forward. 

“You come to the house of our countess 
armed with two weapons? 
brave! Where is the pistol now?” 

“Right here in my pocket,’ 
swered. He slapped his tunic. 

“And the revolver?” 

“Hanging in the holster at the foot of my 
bed, if it’s anything to you.” 

Olivier shook his head. 

“We assumed the liberty, m’sieur, to 
investigate while you are absent this past 
half hour. We have discussed the situation 
immediately when Bertrand spoke. To- 
gether we approached your chamber and 
have searched most diligently. We can 
discover no revolver.” 

The brigadier allowed a startled “Ouf!’’ 
to escape him. Almost with anger he pulled 
at his mustaches, a long, white pair, re- 
minding Healy of the more flattering lith- 
ographs of Papa Joffre. Olivier looked 
significantly at him. 

“‘No doubt, my brigadier,” he suggested, 
“‘you will find importance in this.”’ 

The brigadier grunted: “‘No revolver? 
Well, where is it? It could not grow 
wings!” 

Wall stared at them. He seemed sud- 
denly angry at (Continued on page 56) 
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the ominous ring of surrounding faces. 

“T left it in my room,” he replied stub- 
bornly. ‘Of course it’s there.” 

“You hear a shot this morning,” Olivier 
persisted, “yet you run down the stair un- 
equipped with your weapons?” 

Wall jerked open his pocket. 

“T had this under my pillow,” he re- 
torted. “I snatched it up. What more 
would I need?” He produced the flat 
Spanish automatic and held it in the palm 
of his hand for them to see. 

“A small pistolette,” Olivier remarked. 
“T should like to see the other.” 

“T’ll get it!” Wall snapped. 

The Frenchmen followed him in a group 
up the stairs, Facon last, looking not only 
untidy but extremely weary. As soon as 
they were gone, Healy glanced quickly 
about. 

The open stairway mounted from the 
north wall of the tall drafty room. At its 
foot a broad door gave upon what appar- 
ently was the salle 4 manger. He peered 
into it; then, at the other end of the same 
wall, into a small sitting room. Both 
rooms at this hour looked damp and un- 
inviting. He would pass them up for the 
present. 

To the east, another wide door entered 
the trophy room, where an electric light 
shone now inadequately upon the dusty 
arms and armor. Beyond it, and plainly 
visible from where Healy stood, a narrow 
arched opening without door led into the 
gun room at the base of the round tower. 
That small apartment was dark. It was 
there, Wall had told him, the body of the 
countess lay. 


EALY turned and looked thoughtfully 

past the south front, with its long 

windows opening on the terrace, to the wall 

on the west, where the smallest fagot fire he 

ever had seen sputtered in the largest of fire- 

places. On hands and knees before it, puf- 
fing it with a soufflet, crouched the maid. 

“What’s your name, mam’selle?’”’ Healy 
asked in French. 

The girl twisted only her head. She had 
been crying. 

“T am Hortense, m’sieur.” Her voice 
trembled. “But please, I am newly ar- 
rived here, I come to the countess only last 
week. I work hard, I know nothing... .” 

“Vou talk too fast,” Healy checked her. 
“Say it again slow ... no, hold on.. .” 
The others were returning along the upper 
passage. He could hear Wall’s voice argu- 
ing furiously. “TI’ll see you later,” Healy 
told the girl. 

As quickly as he could, he slipped 
through the trophy room. He’d like to 
examine the body before the others got 
down the stairs. But he was still fumbling 
for the gun room light when some motion 
in the large room drew him back. 

The girl had dropped the bellows and 
gone to the dining room door. There, on 
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hands and knees, she was rubbing the floor 
hard with her apron. 

“Stop it!” Healy bade. “Here, get up! I 
want to see that!” 

“I am a good housekeeper, m’sieur!” she 
cried. ‘It is dirty here... .” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” He 
jerked her up to her feet and she ran, cry- 
ing, toward the rear of the house. 

Healy dropped to his own knees. The 
plank floor was sticky. He touched it, 
then scowled at the stain on his fingers. 

This was blood, drying on the planks. 
Already several shoe soles had stepped into 
it, tracking it dimly into the great hall. 
Near it on the floor, a particle of glass 
sparkled. Healy picked it up. It was a 
broken, rounded fragment, like the lip of a 
wine glass. The same brown stain was on 
it, too, only this had dried. He dropped it 
into his pocket and stood up. 

The others were descending the stair. 
He could hear Captain Wall: “‘I’ll find it, 
believe me!” 

The M. P.’s big voice was threatening. 

“Someone stole my forty-five, Corporal,” 
he told Healy grimly. “It’s gone out the 
holster.” 

“Why should someone do that?’ Olivier 
demanded. ‘Be reasonable, m’sieur.” 

“T left it there on the post!” 

The gendarme interrupted the argument. 

“Zut! Noise does not return the stolen 
fowls! The body, let me observe the body. 
We can discuss pistols later. Perhaps 
madame the countess,” he hesitated, “‘per- 
haps she yet can tell us something.” 

Olivier at once assumed the gruesome 
duties of host. 

“This way,” he directed bruskly, but 
when Healy started to follow the others, 
the Frenchman sought to bar the way. 

“Listen, big boy,” the corporal pro- 
tested, ‘you don’t put anything off limits 
to me!” 

He pushed past Olivier into the gun- 
room, where Wall already had turned on the 
light. Its single bulb against the ceiling 
cast only a faint illumination; bright 
enough, nevertheless, to reveal the lifeless 
body of the countess. 

She sagged in a chair near the center 
table, on which still stood a bottle and 
three unwashed brandy glasses on a tray. 
She had been shot through the forehead. 

Healy wasted no time. 

“Shot went in from the front,”’ he said. 
“Right between the eyes. See, Captain? 
Bullet went out behind. Moved upwards, 
or else she was tipped back like this,” he 
inclined his own head, “when she got 
plugged.” 

Wall asked hoarsely: “‘At close range?” 

“Hard to tell.”” Healy took his flashlamp 
from his pocket and with its light began to 
sweep the rounded sides of the room. The 
beam traveled slowly to each of the three 
narrow windows. The one which faced the 
east was open, the other two were latched. 


“She’s got her back to the open window,” 
Healy pointed out, ‘‘but she was shot from 
in front. Meaning...” he paused signifi- 
cantly. 

‘Meaning the assassin is inside,”’ Olivier 
pronounced. 

“Something like that,” Healy said. 

His light wavered, and fastened its round 
beam on the wall above the window. 
There the soft plaster between two faced 
stones was chipped. Healy dug at it with 
his pocket knife and brought out a flat- 
tened pellet of lead. 

“Here you are, gentlemen,” 
holding it on his palm. 

Samson and Facon both breathed 
sharply. 


he said, 


“TT IS the caliber forty-five?” Samson 
asked. 

“Can’t tell exactly, the way it’s flattened 
out. Looks like it.” 

Facon who so far had not spoken, lifted 
his thin voice. 

“But I insist, most plainly I heard the 
shot! It is without the castle, in the 
grounds. ...” 

Olivier cut him short. “But here we 
possess proof,’ he argued. “I, too, 
thought at first that the sound was outside. 
We are half asleep, however. It is likely 
we cannot tell.” 

“T was not half asleep,” Facon persisted. 
“A door slammed with a great clatter, 
somewhere about two o’clock. It awakened 
me and I had not returned to sleep.” 

Healy looked at him searchingly. “‘Which 
door was that?” he asked. 

The collector shook his head. ‘How 
would I know? I am a stranger in this 
house.” 

“T heard the door, too,” Captain Wall 
volunteered. “It slammed hard. A 
door downstairs. There was a gust of wind 
about that time.” 

“Door slams at two o’clock,”’ Healy re- 
peated, “‘and the shot, outside or in, was a 
few minutes past three. H’mm.” His 
eyes shifted from Wall to the body of the 
countess. It was hard to reconcile the 
sight of her now with the captain’s descrip- 
tion of the living woman. The two didn’t 
fit. Her features might be harder in death 
than they had been in life, but certainly 
there was something printed on them now 
which Wall had not described . . . wouldn’t 
do to trust her with his month’s pay, 
Healy thought; she looked too grasping. 

He led the way back to the great room. 
The maid Hortense had returned to the 
fireplace and again was puffing the bellows. 
The man servant was there, too, now, put- 
ting a bundle of fagots on the hearth. 
As the girl arose, nervously, Healy for the 
first time noticed her swollen checks. 

“Toothache?” he repeated, when she 
answered his question. ‘Well, listen then, 
sister. Your tooth didn’t let you sleep 
much last night, did it?” 
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She sniffled. ‘Not one minute, m’sieur!” 

“That’s good,” Healy replied cheerfully. 
“Then you heard that door slam, too?” 

He saw terror in her eyes. Bertrand 
also had turned about and was gaping at 
him; around his right hand, Healy ob- 
served, the man wore a narrow fresh white 
bandage. 

“You heard the door?” Healy persisted. 


“Oh, the holy saints spare me!” the girl | 


tz 


cried. “Yes, I hear it! I hear everything! 
The door... the shot . . . I hear Madame 
the countess. . . .” 

“The countess?” Samson broke in. 

“Oh, m’sieurs, I tell you everything. I 
also saw the murderer . . . I was close. . 
as close as I am to you.” 

(To be concluded) 
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favor. Back they all go to be checked in 
detail against the taxpayer’s books of ac- 
count in a searching examination. 

That Revenue Agent in Charge is an 
important fellow too. Like the Collector, 
he is found in every State; some States 
have two or three. He is in charge of the 
investigations in the “‘field,” as Washing- 
ton blandly terms such sad parts of these 
United States as lie outside its own urban 
limits. He has under him a number of 
skilled examining officers who make the in- 
vestigations in the cases sent out by the 
Unit. One of these officers, assigned to a 
case, checks with the taxpayer every detail 
of all items on the return, and, moreover, 
searches for anything omitted. All infor- 
mation must be made available to him, not 
only the taxpayer’s records, but the perti- 
nent files of banks and business houses and 
of anyone else who may have information 
concerning the transactions under investi- 
gation. His badge opens all doors. It was 
pinned on him by Uncle Sam, who stands 
ready to step in to enforce by demand his 
agent’s request, and, consequently, it’s a 
pretty tough job to hide anything concern- 
ing income taxes. Not many people try it 
—most taxpayers are honest—and fewer 
yet try it more than once. That authority 
partly accounts for the fact that a number 
of underworld barons, though suspected of 
nearly every crime on the calendar, now 
languish in jail only because convicted of 
evasion of income taxes. 

After the examining officer finishes his 
investigation he makes up a report and 
sends it to his chief. If he reports that the 
return was correct, or needs only some 
minor adjustments, the case is speedily 
closed, but if he shows that the return was 
erroneous, whether purposely or not, or 
that the taxpayer did not fully report, the 
shooting begins. The Revenue Agent in 
Charge sends the taxpayer a copy of the 
report and a letter telling him the amount 
of additional taxes which the Government 
claims and giving him thirty days within 
which to protest if he disagrees with the 
changes proposed. Usually, about that 
time the taxpayer employs counsel. A 
written protest is filed, setting out specific 
objections to the Agent’s report, and a brief 
statement of the facts concerning the vari- 
ous transactions in controversy, and then 
the taxpayer, with his counsel, sits down at 
an informal conference with the Revenue 
Agent in Charge at which he presents his 
side of the case and the whole matter is 
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thoroughly discussed. 
agreement is reached at this stage of the 
case; generally not, however, for it is diffi- 
cult for the Revenue Agent to recede. He 
has taken his position, based upon the 
thorough report of one of his officers and, 
moreover, he is in the uncomfortable po- 
sition of trying to serve in two capacities— 
one as the advocate for the Government, 
the other as a judge of the taxpayer’s con- 
tentions. If a settlement is reached, it is 
reviewed at Washington; if approved, the 
case is speedily closed; if rejected (or if no 
agreement is reached) it means that the 
taxpayer has shot a crap on his first roll and 
Uncle Sam again has the dominoes. 

This stage is probably the most discour- 
aging in any tax controversy. Mr. Citizen 
has just been through a fight. He has pre- 
sented his case as strongly and favorably 
as he could; he is convinced that his re- 
turn was right as he filed it and that the 
Government’s claim is unjust, yet he has 
lost. And the matter is far from settled, for 
now he receives a letter from the Com- 
missioner telling him that, as shown by the 
report of the Revenue Agent, he owes ad- 
ditional income taxes in a certain amount 
but that, if he doesn’t agree, he may file a 
protest with the Income Tax Unit within 
thirty days. The same job to do over again, 
and with no more chance for success, for 
the Commissioner’s men in Washington 
are under the same disability that affects 
the men in the field—the necessity of 
adjudging a dispute and winning it at the 
same time. 

Again he files a protest, and later climbs 
aboard a train for Washington to attend 
another conference on his case, this one ar- 
ranged well in advance. After some wan- 
dering in a maze of corridors, past rooms 
numbered in a highly scientific and wholly 
inexplicable manner, he finds the office of 
the Conference Secretary, makes known his 
business and sits down, along with many 
another, to await his turn. He watches a | 
colored messenger wheel in a truck loaded 
with files of cases coming up that day, 
listens to the talk around him of “the 
theory of our case” and “the controlling 
decisions” until he is informed that they 
are ready for him and meets his conferee. 


Occasionally an 
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He is given a courteous, patient hearing, 
in one corner of a large room filled with 
many tables, most of which are occupied by 
earnestly talking groups bent on similar 
business. It is unfortunate, he thinks, 
that because of 
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| partment. 


| without a jury, 


the press of many cases the conferee found 
time only for a hasty glance through the 
papers of this one, but the Commissioner’s 
man gets the point readily; he has had 
cases quite similar before and he quickly 


| picks out the weak spots. 


The conference lasts as long as necessary 
to a complete discussion. If more informa- 
tion is needed in the case, the taxpayer is 
| giv en time to furnish it; if additional con- 
| ferences are wanted, they are granted, but 
| the odds for winning are against him, and 
likely before long Mr. Citizen receives a 
formal notice of deficiency, or what is 
commonly called a “sixty-day’’ letter, 





| which sets out the Commissioner’s final 
| determination of tax liability. 


Now, if he is 
| to continue the fight, he must choose his 
| tribunal in which to bring the attack. He 
may pay the tax deficiency demanded, file 
a claim for refund of it and, when that 
|claim is rejected as it will be, bring suit 
| against the Collector in the United States 
| District Court, or against the United States 
in the Court of Claims. Or, as the sixty- 
day letter advised him, he may file a peti- 
tion within that period and bring his case 
before the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals without first paying the tax. 
That organization is worth reading 
about, for its creation was a great break 
for the taxpayers. Before Congress es- 
tablished the Board in 1924 the rule was, 
“Pay first—sue afterward.” In other 
words, no taxpayer could obtain a judicial 
determination of his tax liability by an in- 
dependent tribunal unless he first paid the 
amount demanded by the Treasury De- 
Little imagination is needed to 
discover the hardship in that rule. If the 
demand was large, often a taxpayer had to 
sacrifice assets at far less than their real 
value in order to raise money quickly to 
meet it. Small taxpayers, whose modest 
capital was all in their businesses or homes, 
suffered particularly, as did estates whose 
assets couldn’t be readily turned into cash. 


| . . 

That was one of the principal reasons for 
‘the establishment of the Board 
| vide an independent, judicial review of the 


to pro- 


Commissioner’s determination before ex- 
tracting the money—and, moreover, to re- 
lieve the congestion of tax cases in the 
Federal district courts. 

Composed of sixteen members, appointed 
by the President with the approval of the 
Senate, the Board is an independent body 
in the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, responsible directly and only to the 
President. Its duties are entirely judicial; 
its decisions are on a parity with those of 
the Federal district courts, and trials be- 
fore it are conducted as in a district court 
the taxpayer having the 


| burden of proving his case through his 
| witnesses, his records, and such other evi- 


dence as may be produced in an ordinary 
law suit. While its headquarters are in 


| Washington, where it keeps six court rooms 


ejweetening the Government Pot 
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busy, the Board regularly holds hearings 
on circuit in all the principal cities, so that, 
if he so requests, a taxpayer may have his 
case heard not far from his own home and 
may avoid the expense of taking his wit- 
nesses to Washington. The Board hears 
only income and estate tax cases, and has 
nothing to do with the numerous incidental 
taxes. 

More than 70,000 cases have been 
brought before the Board. They involve 
demands ranging from a few dollars to 
many millions; they raise problems in every 
field of the law, and they present, in their 
record of a multitude of transactions, an 
accurate cross-section of American business 
life. The Board’s docket at one time or an- 
other includes nearly every name well 
known in this country today—the promi- 
nent industrial concerns and _ business 
leaders, stars of the stage, screen and dia- 
mond, outstanding professional people— 
for money-makers sooner or later get into 
a dispute with Uncle Sam concerning the 
taxes on their incomes. But of course the 
majority of the litigants are ordinary, un- 
publicized citizens—the modest business 
and professional people who form the back- 
bone of every community. Big or little, 
they all look alike to the Board, and they 
all get the same treatment. In the cases 
already decided by the Board the 
ment had made demands totaling some- 
thing over a billion and a half in taxes (the 
average case runs about $25,000), but the 
Board’s decisions determined that only 
about one-third of that amount was 
legally due. In other words, by hearing the 
cases before collection was made, the 
Board protected those taxpayers from the 
necessity of raising a huge sum to meet the 
Government’s excessive demands, as well 
as the further expenses necessary to getting 
it refunded, and, incidentally, protected 
the Government from liability for interest 
upon the wrongful collection. The figures 
show that about ninety-five percent of the 
Board’s decisions stand up, either because 
they are accepted by the litigants or are 
affirmed upon appeal—a remarkably ex- 
cellent batting average, especially in view 
of the great number of cases. 

Like those of the Federal district courts, 
the decisions of the Board are appealable 
to the United States Circuit Courts of Ap- 
peal (in some circumstances to the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia), 
and thence to the Supreme Court. A de- 
termination by the highest court, of course, 
is the end of a case, and the legal principles 
thus established are applied in the settle- 
ment of pending cases involving the same 
questions. And after any judgment in a 
case which stops the fight (they don’t all 
reach the Supreme Court), the Collector 
is given his orders in conformity with the 
decision and proceeds to make collection of 
the amount due, or the Treasury makes re- 
fund if the shoe is on that foot. 


Govern- 
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A big nuisance, this tax business, you 
say? Perhaps so, but necessary, for taxes 
are the financial blood of government and 
they must be collected so Uncle Sam can 
keep in business. The New Deal is on; 
there are many new faces in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue—a new Commissioner, 
a new General Counsel, and many new im- 
portant subordinates. New brooms still 
sweep clean, and a shake-up is on. It’s 
more a shake-up of methods than of 
personnel, however, for most of the em- 
ployes of the Bureau are trained experts 





new ideas are directed toward a speedier 
disposition of controversies, more liberality 


in settling cases by agreement and thus | 
| 


avoiding litigation. 

Every effort that is made along that 
line serves to lighten the taxpayer’s burden, 
to simplify the administration of the tax 


law, and, at the same time, to promote the | 


welfare of the Government by giving to it 
a swifter and less expensive collection of its 
revenue. 


Bursts and ‘Duds 
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away with a gesture that is the distress 
sign of another lodge. Other rescuers seek 
toaid him. He makes several efforts to 
get his would-be helpers to lay off, but 
each gesture is the S. O. S. of some society. 
The poor fellow is killed in the rush. 
But, he has a grand funeral—over ten 
thousand brothers march in the parade. 


Y FAVORITE story was one I first 
heard from the lips of the most pro- 
found looking professor I ever saw, at an 
annual dinner of the American Sociological 
Society in St. Louis several years ago. 
The annual revival meeting was on in 
full swing in a little country town. The 
visiting evangelist had been holding forth 


Pay 


for nearly two weeks, and the meetings 


were in the fever-heat stage. Many were 
finding comfort and solace at the mourn- 
ers’ bench. One night, when the invita- 
tion was extended to those who wished 
to mend their ways to come forward, 
among those to answer was the flapping- 
est little flapper in town. After she had 
been on her knees for some time, the 
evangelist went over and placed his arm 
around her shoulder and asked; “‘Sister, 
do you not feel that the Lord has blest 
you?” 

With a happy light shining from her 
tear-dripping eyes, the little flapper 


looked up into the parson’s face, and | 


with enthusiastic fervor exclaimed: 
“T’ll tell the cock-eyed world he has!” 


‘Dirt 
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post and Auxiliary unit can ever know how 
many lives were saved by your good help, 
ind how many families and children were 
saved from serious illness and other physi- 
cal and mental handicaps that follow in 
the wake of lack of food and the other 
necessities of life.” 


The Legion Before Congress 


Y THE time this is read at the begin- 

ning of March, the fate of the Legion’s 
legislative program in Washington will 
likely be much more predictable than it is 
at the time this article is written. Late 
January saw the Legion before Congress 
pressing with all its vigor for the enact- 
ment of the Four Point Bill designed to 
rectify the worst injustices created by the 
Economy Act, but at that time it seemed 
certain that there would be substantial op- 
position to the enactment of the Legion’s 
program. 

President Roosevelt on January roth an- 
nounced four Executive Orders under the 
authority of the Economy Act. These 
promised to increase by $21,092,205 a year 
the benefits paid disabled men and their 
dependents under the provisions of the 
Economy Act. National Commander E4- 
ward A. Hayes declared, as soon as he h1d 
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studied the calculated effects of the Presi- 


dential orders, that they did not go far| 


enough and that the Legion would con- 
tinue its efforts to obtain more extensive 


modifications of the law by Congressional | 


action. At the same time, the Legion’s 


National Legislative Committee hailed the | 


President’s action as “confirmation from 
the highest source that the Legion’s re- 
quests have been not only just but would 
not interfere with the President’s re- 
covery program.” 

The most important effects of the Ex- 
ecutive Orders were increasing the base 
pay for service connected disability from 
$90 to $100 a month and the broadening of 
eligibility to hospitalization. The increase 
in base pay would affect not only men suf- 
fering from total disability but also those 
suffering from disabilities less than total. 
The estimated cost annually is $8,000,000. 
The hospital modification provides for 
treatment of men with non-service diseases 
requiring emergency or extensive medical 
and surgical care who are unable to pay 
for such care and treatment. Another 
effect of the Executive Orders is to in- 
crease from $75 to $100 a month the 
amount payable as burial and funeral al- 


lowance. The reduction made under the 


and conscientious workers—many of them | 
wear the Legion button. Consequently, the | 
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was condemned by the Legion as one of 
the most unfair of the provisions of that 
law. 

National Commander Hayes declared 
after studying the President’s orders: 

“The public should know that the new 
regulations as issued do not restore to the 
rolls a single service disabled World War 
veteran who was cut off by operation of the 
Economy Act. Neither do these regulations 
restore any hospital treatment not hereto- 
fore authorized by administrative instruc- 
tion. Therefore, the regulations do not 
adequately cover points one and two of the 
Legion’s four point program. 

“At least 200,000 cases, many of whom 
are insane or tubercular, are left without 
payment of any kind as the result of the 
action at the hands of the special boards 
of review. For twelve years, in most of 
those cases, the Government has admitted 
that their unfortunate condition was at- 
tributable to their service in the World 
War. The Legion believes that all Ameri- 
can citizens would agree, if they under- 
stood, that these sacred charges should be 
restored to the rolls immediately and be 
removed only in the event the Government 
can show that their condition was not due 
to service. 

“The new regulations provide nothing 
for widows and orphans of World War 
veterans dying of non-service disability, 
no matter how great their need. The 
Legion still believes that the policy of this 
Government heretofore adopted, and still 
adhered to, as to the widows and orphans 
of other wars, should by law apply without 
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discrimination to like classes of World War 
dependents.”’ 

The Legion’s Four Point Bill late in 
January was scheduled to be attached to 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill 
when that measure came before the Senate 
for action. By a fortunate parliamentary 
development it appeared possible to obtain 
adoption of the Legion’s program by a 
Senate majority vote, instead of by a 
two-thirds vote, and a check-up indicated 
that this majority vote was assured. Na- 
tional Commander Hayes and other Legion 
spokesmen were to appear before the Sen- 
ate committee in charge of the bill at hear- 
ings scheduled to start on January 3oth. 


Presumptive Cases 

HE National Rehabilitation Com- 

mittee is carrying on a country-wide 
survey of the 209,258 cases of disabled 
veterans who were deprived by special re- 
view boards of compensation previously 
granted on presumption of service con- 
nection. Convinced that among these men 
are many who are victims of aggravated in- 
justice, Watson B. Miller, chairman of the 
Legion’s committee, has asked all depart- 
ment and post officials to supply him with 
the facts in these cases. Through a con- 
tribution made by the Forty and Eight, 
special questionnaire forms have been 
printed and distributed to all Legion ser- 
vice agencies. These forms contain space 
for full information concerning disability 
and the prior history of the claim. Mr. 
Miller believes that the facts obtained by 





means of the questionnaire will prove the 
Legion’s contentions that the Economy 
Act provisions relating to the presumptive 
cases were extremely unjust. 

The 128 special review boards considered 
the cases of 51,213 men who had been paid 
compensation under the presumptive ser- 
vice connection provision. Of these 57.13 
percent were stricken from the compensa- 
tion rolls. Strong evidence that the boards 
in different localities were actuated by 
different conceptions of duty is revealed by 
the percentages of disallowance for the 
individual States. In the central office of 
the Veterans Administration at Wash- 
ington the appeal board cut off 77.81 per- 
cent, while the board in North Carolina re- 
moved but 25.32 percent. 


On the March 


A? to the roll of specialized posts of 
The American Legion the names of 
Continental Illinois Post of Chicago, 
Packer’s Post of Cleveland, Ohio, Malcolm 
Douglas “Jack”’ Jeffrey Post of Columbus, 
Ohio. The first is composed entirely of 
Legionnaires now employed or formerly 
employed by the Continental Illinois Bank, 
and it is proud of its record as “the only 
bank post in the Legion.” National Com- 
mander Edward A.- Hayes congratulated 
the post at a luncheon for enrolling 207 
members for 1934 before January ist. 
Packer’s Post is limited to Cleveland 
Legionnaires who are identified with the 
wholesale or retail meat business, according 
to Post Executive Committeeman J. G. 





The home-talent show put on by Floyd Brown Post of De Witt, Arkansas, for the benefit of 
the public library of its town, played to standing room only, and the post gives plenty of credit 
to the home-town girls who were the chorus 
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Hurley. Its membership is around 100. 
Just before last Christmas it donated 1500 
pounds of hams, bacon and lard to a radio 
Christmas fund sponsored by three Cleve- 
land newspapers. 

Jeffrey Post of Columbus, one of the 
Legion’s newest posts, is composed of em- 
ployes of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the largest manufacturers of 
coal mining machinery and material han- 
dling equipment. The formation of the 
post recalls the organization of a battery of 
field artillery by employes of the company 
which went overseas with the 37th Di- 
vision. 

This battery was under the command of 
Malcolm Douglas Jeffrey, who died in 
1930. The Commander of the post is Walter 
Jeffrey, brother of the man for whom the 
post is named. He commanded the bat- 
talion of field artillery which included the 
Jeffrey battery. 


Roll Call 


AN SOWERS, who assumes in this 
issue the role of director for the resur- 
rected Bursts and Duds page, was formerly 
director of the National Americanism Com- 
mission and is a member of Greenville 
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that he would like to find a war to 
attend so that he might thereby be 
made eligible to membership in our 
post. This man was a member of other 
clubs and he declared that the hospitality 
which he found at 76 Main Street was so 
fine that the other organizations to which 
he belonged suffered by comparison. In- 
cidentally, one of the organizations costs 
him more a month than our annual mem- 
bership. 

Was that a heartbreaker? We pound 
pavements all year to convince eligibles 
that Legion membership is worth while and 
find those our constitution says can’t join, 
beating at the doors to get in... . 

The post has definitely gone community 
conscious, but it is filling the club house 
night after night, not with post members 
alone but with members and many friends 
on the outside who appreciate the 
friendly atmosphere which they find at 
the house. 

Walk into the place any night and plan 
to go over in a corner and sit by yourself 
and you’ll be sadly disappointed . . . 

So what? It’s the same membership 
story. We want the membership to be in 
proportion to the size of our city and the 
facilities we have to offer. If you have your 
bill, give the membership committee a 
break and send in your money before they 
have to send out for it and waste your time 
and the time of the poor devil who has to 
wait in your office or hallway while you 
draw a check or dig out the baby’s bank. 
Let’s have the same appreciation for the 
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(Kentucky) Post . . . Karl W. Detzer be- 
longs to Bowen-Holliday Post of Traverse | 
City, Michigan . . . Frederick Palmer and 
Marquis James are members of S. Rankin 
Drew Post of New York City . . . Robert 
L. Black is a Legionnaire of Robert E. 
Bentley Post of Cincinnati, Ohio, who has 
long been a member of the National Re- 
habilitation Committee . . . Francis H. 
Bent is a member of Howell Post of Farm- 
ingdale, New Jersey ... J. R. Kinder and 
M. L. Poteet are Past Commanders of the 
Nebraska Department and members of 
Lincoln Post, which enrolls 1500 or more 
members even in difficult years... Na- 
thaniel Spear, Jr., who was a delegate to the 
1933 Congress of Fidac held in Morocco, is 
a member of East Liberty (Pennsylvania) 
Post. 

Among the artists who made illustrations 
for this issue, V. E. Pyles is a member of 
107th Infantry Post and Herbert Morton 
Stoops belongs to Jefferson Feigl Post, both 
of New York City ... J. W. Schlaikjer was 
an early member of Winner (South Da- 
kota) Post...Abian A. Wallgren, the 
Monthly’s ‘cartoonist, belongs to Thomas 
Roberts Reath Marine Post of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Puitie Von BLon 





good things that are ours, which our guests | 
seem to have.—The Legionnaire, Bing- 
hamton (New York) Post. 





“THey SIGN THE Payro.Li” 


FEW monthly payments by the United 
States Government: 


CCC widows or En: eee $45 
Civil War widows. . 
Widows of men killed in action. .... .22 
Spanish War widows 
Widows of 30-year retired men of the 
Army and Navy. rey 
World W ar W idows. . or 00 
—Port o’ Call, Navy Post, New York City. 
* Less 10 percent. 


A BETTER YEAR 


“ec 


OPE springs eternal in the human 
breast.’’ It is well that this is so; were 
men ever to despair, there would be no 
progress, no invention, no improvement 
in human relations. And the world would 
not stand still; there is no such thing as 
standing still... 

Nothing is harder to combat than a state 
of mind. Obversely, one can give himself 
the state of mind he desires. “There is 
nothing good or bad but thinking makes it 
so,” says Shakespeare. Or the Bible—‘‘As 
a man thinketh, so is he.” All of which is 
a posit that we can make conditions better 
by assuming that they are improving, by 
willing that they will improve, by eschew- 
ing all the despair, all the distrust, all the 
looking backward (Continued on page 62) 
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In Tune With 
The Times! 


A NEW DAY—and “New 
Deal’’—for you legionnaires 
who fish! hink of it—an 
entirely new Bronson “Gold 
Seal" level-winding, 3-piece, 
take-down reel— for only 
$2.75! It's the reel sensation 
of the year! 

Sturdily built of highest grade 
brass, heavily nickel plated 
and finely balanced with ma- 
hogany color bakelite head 
cap with handles to match— 
the “‘New Deal”’ is full size 
100 yds. capacity—full quad- 
ruple multiplying—with a new 
bridge construction—chromi- 
um plated, phosphor bronze car- 
riage screw—oil holes in spool 
bearings—new, improved click— 
and new Bronson *‘Duo-Paw!l.” 
Try to match this new value— 
if you can! See it at your dealer's! 
Our new colored catalog sent 
FREE upop request. 


The Bronson Reel Company 
303 State St. Bronson, Mich. 


A BRONSON REEL 
S ITS PART 


who derive 
largest profits 
know and heed 


INVENTOR Soot 


but vital facts before applying for Patents. 


Our book Patent-Sense gives 
these facts; sent free. Write. 


Lacey & Lacey, 635 F St., N. W., Dept. 8 


Wash., D. C. Estab. 1869 
Numerous Legionnaire References 






Patent Applied For 


D U O-PAWL 
Doubles the Life 
and Service of the 
reel! Used only 
on Bronson Reels! 
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New 
- You will be delighted J with 
tone of thi 


is lovely in. 
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instruction 
.. WRITE Tohe ae 4 Post Card will do 
ASTER COUNTY SEED CO. Stationg; PARADIS. PA, 


What SHE TOLD 
WORN-OUT HUSBAND 


GHE could have reproached him for 
his fits of temper—his “‘all in’ com- 
plaints. But wisely she saw, in his fre- 
quent colds, his “‘fagged out,”’ “on edge” 
condition the very trouble she herself 
had whipped. Constipation! The very 
morning after taking NR (Nature's 
momeey > as she advised, 
he felt like himself again— 
"7 keenly alert, peppy, cheer- 
ful. NR—thesale e,depend- 
able, all-vegetable laxa- 
tive andcorrective—works F 
gently, thoroughly, naturally. It 4 
stimulates the eliminative tract to § 
complete, regular functioning. 
Non-habit-forming. Try a box 
to-night. 25c—at druggists’. 


FREE! Nsy New Said & bine bloe 


Shemmendas 
ae ond. Tome. ac 


AHL d 
eee 
1 tion, 
f for acid indiges' 
“TUMS"” : ny heartburn. Only 10c. 
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High School Course 
Tee CE 1e8 You can complete 


School Course at home in 
all requirements, for entrance to college 


High Sched == La) supplied. 
parate odes 


id for apee 
American School ‘ 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St. C 


New Adding Machine 
Fits Vest Pocket! 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies, and divides 
like $300 machine— yet it costs only 
$2.50. Weighs only 4 ounces. Not a 
toy — guaranteed for lifetime. Per- 
fectly accurate, lightning fast. Sells 
on sight to business men, storekeep- 
oa, ——s yee use figures, 
rite at once for Free 
Sample Offer and Mon- AGENTS 
ey-Making Plan. 100% Profit! 
C, M. CLEARY , Dep!. 872, 303 W. Monroe S!., Chicage 


Stop Working for Others 
We Start Men in Business 


We supply stocks and equip- 
ment on credit — teach Sales 
Methods that have enabled 
inexperienced people to ac- 
quire good homes, farms, 
automobiles. Some in same 






































dreds average $4000 annual 

business year after year. People must buy Rawleigh's 230 Home Neces- 

“try-betore-you-buy” plan makes easy sales. Some 40 million packages 

sold last year shows enormous — Now openings for reliable men. 

he W. T. Rawileigh Go, Dept. ©-88-ALM Freeport, Ill. 

Other men have read 
and . by our 
free book, ‘‘Profit 
Protection.”” Fully 
teresting points to 
inventors and illus 

chanical and electrical principles. With book we also send 

free “‘Record of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reason- 

Avoid risk of delay. Write immediately to: 

VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., g ~~ 1 swan, 
rvenszanine TOMATO 
EVERBEARING 
“QUEEN OF THE we Bie ap ieney Haken 

solid fruit; excetient brn = 
7 Northern wail yoo 138 of Glant 
wi 'o' s 
prin Ripe 
of Seeds, Plants, 
200- Book "tell 
stamp to cov 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before 
Connon BROS., SEEDSMEN 
ROCKFORD. 


locality over 25 years—hun- 
sities or pay more for inferior substitutes. Our 40 years reputation and 
th 25 to 50. First come, first serv: 
YOUR IDEA |: i": 
trates important me 
able fees, deferred payments, thirty-five years experience. 
652-C, Victor Building, ashington, 
n Liv we, Segdpand Plants a 
one when to 
plant, Send 8e er postage. 
}, LLINOIS 





GOV T. POSITIONS 


SALARY 
RANGE -* 105 to 
Ex-Service Men Get Preference 
Ry. Mail Clerk POSTMASTER 


pher 
. 8. Border Patrol 
Telephone Op'ator 
Watchman 
Matron Skilled Laborer 
Immigrant Ins’tor Statistical Clerk 
Typist General Clerk 
petevor08 BUREAU, Dept. 110, St. Louis, 
Mo. e FREE partic ulars “ "How to Quali- 
fy" for Government Jobs marked Salaries 
locations, opportunities, etc. ALL ‘SENT FREE, 


Customs 
Sky Mail Carrier 
P. O. Clerk 


NiIWOM- NIA 
OS°Bt JONVa ID 


NAME 
ADDRESS .. .. cccccscccccccccscccccesceces 





| the 
| from 
| Commission. Because of the fact that every 





and, with trust in God 
arch forward with a 


and downward, 
and our Country, m 
song on our lips. . . . 

The moral? Well, it’s just this—there 
is a decidedly better year ahead if you will 
only make it so, as you can by being 
courageous and cheerful and cutting out 
“singing the blues.”” Who’s afraid of the 
big bad wolf?—The Newark (New Jersey) 
| Legionnaire. 





IN Time oF DISASTER 


| N HIS report to the Executive Com- 
mittee at Los Angeles Chairman Ben 
| Creim of the Disaster and Relief Com- 
|mission issued a word of warning that 
| should not go unheeded, when he said 


| that posts should realize the difference 
between the terms “emergency” 


and “‘dis- 
aster.” 

Because of a misconception of the scope 
of the work of the Legion in time of stress, 
name of the committee was changed 

“Emergency” to “Disaster Relief” 


Trooping in 


The Uotce of the Legton 


(Continued from page 61) 


community has incidents that might be 
termed emergencies, it got so the Legion 
was expected to move in and take charge 
every time there was a dog fight on the 
main street. 

A disaster is something that is of more 
than local interest; an event in which the 
duly constituted authorities are unable to 
handle the situation in its early stages. In 
such event it is the duty of the Legion 
to offer its services or answer any call that 
may be made upon it, stepping into the 
background again when the duly consti- 
tuted authorities have the situation in 
hand. As pointed out by Chairman Creim, 
industrial strife is not to be confused as a 
“disaster” and on no occasion has the 
Legion committee a right to constitute 
itself a police authority, unless so desig- 
nated by proper authority. If every post 
will follow the rules of the Department 
Commission and pay heed to its instruc- 
tions, there will be no need for the Legion 
to draw criticism from being too impetuous 
in its desire to be of service in time of 
trouble.—California Legionnaire. 





the Tropics 


(Continued from page 39) 


| and loading hospital trains—on duty from 
| eighteen to forty-eight hours at a stretch. 


Armistice I was sent up to 
the office of the Chief Surgeon of the 
Army of Occupation, Third Army, and 
served as message runner and mail orderly. 
In February, 1919, I was transferred to the 
Neuro-psychiatric Service, also in Coblenz, 
and in August of that vear acted as convoy 
to mental cases all of the way back home. 

“And now I am a permanent-total dis- 
abled man myself and have just completed 
two years here in the hospital. I find that 
time passes more rapidly when sorting or 
mounting stamps in my collection and I 
would greatly appreciate any stamps from 
my fellow Legionnaires. Also I would enjoy 
receiving any war covers—any envelopes 
mailed to or from the A. E. F., or carrying 
various camp or odd cancellations, as I am 
trying to obtain the various Army Post 
Office cancellations.” 

We promised to let you read Mayer’s 
letter from Germany. Here it is—dated 
Coblenz, January 22, 1919: 

“Last night we of the Chief Surgeon’s 
Office played the Ninth Aero Squadron a 
game of basketball and lost by the ‘tight’ 
score of 43 to 13. Some game, I'll say. 
They are stationed at Niederberg, just 
across the Rhine in back of Ehrenbreit- 
stein. We played in their mess hall. The 
floor was sticky, slippery and very dirty. 
Some one had spilled a box of black shoe 
polish on it, so you can imagine how we 
looked after the game was over. 

“They fixed us up all right, though, by 


After the 


giving us soap and a towel and a hot- 
water out-of-doors shower bath. The water 
was hot enough, but the air was surely 
cold, as the only protection we had was 
a thin canvas covering around the 
showers. 

““As we didn’t have any basketball shoes 
we had to play in stocking feet and today 
I can find only a few inches of skin on my 
feet that aren’t blistered—so never again.” 

Any of the other basket tossers remem- 
ber that game? 


ETERANDOM is yearly gaining 

strength—not only through the Le- 
gion and other inclusive veterans’ organi- 
zations, but through the associations rep- 
resenting certain divisions, regiments and 
other units of wartime outfits. The 77th 
Division Association has several claims for 
distinction. Regular Army divisions, of 
course, drew their membership from all 
parts of the country, most of the National 
Guard divisions were representative of one 
particular State or in some instances, two 
States, while the National Army divisions 
usually were sectional in character, gather- 
ing together men from two to five or more 
States. 

The 77th Division was the only major 
outfit which represented a city, al of its 
original members being from Greater 
New York. Asa result, the 77th Division 
Association has through the years since 
the war been one of the strongest of the 
veterans’ organizations. It has its own 
clubhouse, a fine old brownstone-front 
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dwelling in the exclusive Park Avenue sec- 
tion of New York City—at 28 East 39th 
Street. A five-dollar fee for residents of the 
metropolitan district and two-dollar fee for 
men outside that district entitles the mem- 
ber to all the rights and privileges of the 
clubhouse. 

Another distinction of the outfit is that 
many of the units of the division have their 
own Legion posts. These include the 307th 
and 308th Infantry, 304th, 305th and 306th 
Field Artillery, the 302d Engineers, and 
305th and 306th Machine Gun Battalion 
Posts. The 302d Supply Company and 
302d Field Signal Battalion are now or- 
ganizing Le- 
gion posts, 
while Lib- 
erty Post for 
all casuals in 
the organiza- 
tion is also 
being form- 
ed. All of 
these posts 
meet in the 
clubhouse. 

Veterans 
of the 77th 
Division 
may obtain 
a free copy 
of the official 
association 
paper, The 
LibertyLight, 
by sending 
their names, 
addresses 
and name of outfit with which they served 
to Jack Simonson, 28 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 





pened y Fresh! 
Us ; 


HE list of convention reunions—those 

to be held in conjunction with the 
Legion national convention in Miami, 
Florida, October 22d to 25th—is growing. 
Those outfits contemplating convention 
reunions or meetings at other times and 
places are requested to notify the Company 
Clerk so that announcements may appear 
in these columns. 

First, let us take a look at the outfits 
which will meet in Miami next October. 
Particulars of reunion plans may be ob- 
tained from the men and women whose 
names and addresses are given: 

Tue NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN LE- 
Gion Nurses—Officially recognized by the Legion 
national convention in Chicago. Annual meeting and 
reunion in Miami. Miss Margaret Mullen, secy., 100 
Maple av., Haverstraw, N. Y. 

iru Dirv.—National reunion. Write for Verdun 


Medal application and copy of Ivy Leaves. Carlton 
E. Dunn, natl. pres., 8514-160th st., Jamaica, L. L., 
N. ¥ 


47u Drv. Assoc. or FLorntipa—National Convention 
Committee now being formed to assure success of 4th 
iv. national reunion in Miami during Legion con- 


vention. William C. Brooker, Citizens Bank bldg., 
Tampa, Fla. 

53p Inr., Co. L, 6TH Div.—Proposed company re- 
union. Cecil H. Pillans, ex-Ist sgt., Haines City, Fla. 


iru Encrs.—Patrick J. Ganley, comdr., Ft. Dear- 
born Post, A. L., 6312 Greenwood av., Chicago, 
Illinois 
_2ist Enors., L. R. Soc. 
Frank L. Frazin, secy-treas., 
Chix ago, Ill 

28TH Enors., A. E. F. Vets.—Organized in Chi- 
cago, 2d annual reunion in Miami. Erick ©. Meling, 
pres., 2048 N. Spaulding av., Chicago; Frank T. Cush- 
nirik, secy-treas., 12206 Lowe av., Chicago, Ill 


—14th annual reunion. 
1825 S. Hamlin av., 
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M. T. C. Vernevit Vets.—Veterans of Units 301- 
2-3, M. T. C., located at Nevers and Verneuil, France. 
Hilmer Gellein, pres., P. O. Box 772, Detroit, Mich., 
Verne M. Corson, reunion offer., 1161 W. Flagler st., 
Miami, Fla. 

1067Tu Sup. Trn., Co. A—2d annual reunion in Mi- 
ami. M. F. Avery, 19 N. W. 3d st., Miami, Fla., or 
W. M. Applegate, 6033 Champlain av., Chicago 

Evac. Hosp. No. 15 Assoc.—Organized in Chicago. 
Rev. John Dunphy, pres., Portage, Pa. Write to 
Mrs. Mary F. Puttrell, secy., 76 West st., Milford, 
Mass. 

Natit. Assoc, Amer. BaLttoon Corps VetTs— 
Wilford L. Jessup, natl. comdg. offcr., Bremerton, 
Wash.; Craig 8. Herbert, personnel offer., 3333 N. 
18th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American R. R. Trans. Corps A. E. F. Vers.— 
2500 attended Chicago reunion. Clyde D. Burton, 
comdr., 4827 Lake Park av., Chicago; Gerald J. Mur- 
ray, natl. adjt., 1132 Bryn Maur st., Scranton, Pa. 

U.S. A. Canat Zone Vets. Assoc Veterans of all 
outfits that served in the Zone during the World 
War period, including the 5th, 29th and 33d Inf., 12th 
Cav., Ist Sep. Mtn. Art., C. A. C., Aviation Corps, 
M.C.,Q.M.C. Louis J. Gilbert, pres., 260 Gregory 
av., Passaic, 
New Jersey. 





Te’ SALUTING DEMON” 

HAS DISCOVERED “THAT 

SOME NURSES FRANK 
AS OFFICERS - 


Announce- 
ments of ad- 
ditional re- 
unions and 
activitiesfol- 
low: 


Turrp Drv. 
Society — An- 
nual national 
convention and 
reunion, Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 
12-15. James P 
Mooers, chmn., 
45 Mountain 


Mass 

Tuirp Drv. 
Society—All 
who send name, 
address and out- 
fit number to 
L. Ledbet- | 
ter, 411 Bank of 
Commerce 
bidg., Norfolk, 
Va., will receive 
free copy of The 
Watch on the 





Rhine. | 

4TH Drv 
Assoc. or New | 
York—Semi-annual reunion in May. Gustav H. | 
Lamm, 1541 Hone av., Bronx, N. Y. | 
Society or 5rTa Div.—Annual reunion at Boston, | 


Mass., Sept. 1-3 (Labor Day week-end.) David T 
Probert, 25 First st., Fair Lawn, N. J. 

271TH Div.—Between the Big Parades—a story by, | 
of and for 27th Div. veterans. Cloth, 284 pages 
Frederick M. Waterbury, 70 E. 45th st., New York 
City. 

28TH Div.—Hgq., Society of the 28th Div. has been 
removed from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, Pa. Col 
John H. Shenkel, pres., Wm. G. Blough, secy.-treas., 
P. O. Box 111, Homewood Sta., Pittsburgh. 

32p Div. Vets. Assoc.—1934 convention will be 
held in Detroit, Mich., Sept. 2-5. Byron Beveridge, 
1148 Florence court, Madison, Wisc. 

42p (Rarnspow) Drv. Vets.—16th annual reunion, 
Detroit, Mich., July 12-14. Wilber M. Brucker, 
natl. pres., 2480 Penobscot bldg., Detroit 

42p (Rarnspow) Div. Vets.—The Rainbow Reveille 
is your paper; write for free copy, stating your outfit 
K. A. Sutherland, P. O. Box 298, Sta. C, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

42p (Ratnnow Drv.)—Men of the Rainbow, a story 
by, of and for Rainbow Division veterans. Two 
dollars. Leslie Langille, Room 614, 360 N. Michigan 
av., Chicago. Ill. 

777TH Div.— Membership in divisional association en- 
titles holder to all rights and privileges in clubhouse, 
28 East 39th st., New York City. Send name and 
address for free copy of official association paper, The 
Liberty Light. Jack Simonson, 28 E. 39th st., New 
York City 

807TH Div.—E. G. Peyton, newly-elected National 
Commander of the 80th Division Veterans Association, 
is calling upon all former 80th Division men to send 
their names, addresses and organization numbers to 
the Headquarters, 412 Plaza Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

907TH Div.—All former members living in Illinois, 
interested in forming a state association, address R. 
W. Anderson, care of Boss Mfg. Co., Kewanee, III 

91st Drv. Assoc., No. Cautir. Secror—For roster, 
send names, addresses, news of comrades, to Secy. 
Albert G. Ross, 624 Market st., San Francisco, Calif. 

Gist Div. Assoc., WasHincTton State—Tocom- 
plete roster, send names and addresses to Jules E. 
Markow, 201 County-City bidg., Seattle, Wash 

1047H Inv. Vets. Assoc., A. E. F.—15th annual re- 
union, Marlboro, Mass., Apr. 27-28. L. A. Wagner, 
adjt., 201 Oak st., Holyoke, Mass 

113TH Ine. Assoc.—To complete roster, send names 
and addresses to Walter G. Scherrer, adjt., Room 
208, City Hall, Newark, N. J 

308TH Ine., 777TH Drv Reunion dinner, Governor 
Clinton Hotel, 31st st. and 7th av., New York City, 
Sat., Mar. 24. Simon Reiss, adjt., 28 E. 39th st., New 
York City (Continued on page 64) 














$1260 to $2100 Year 


EX-SERVICE MEN GET PREFERENCE 
MEN—18 to 50 ------------- 
, titute 


i — 7 yr 
MANY EARLY , pt. Aiss 
EXAMINATIONS o Rochester, N. Y. 
EXPECTED & Rush FREE list of Government big 
~~ pay s positions. Send 32-page 
eS) book describing salaries, hours, work, 
Mail Coupon } _and telling how to get « position and pref 
today, , erence to Ex-Service men. 
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Ur. A. S. R. of New York City writes: . | 
“| had 3 bald spots the size of a half- lg SUL | 
dollar. | used Jap Oil for 3 th La 
now my bald spots are entirely 
Covered with hair."* 
JAPANESE or 





y_th Ma a ta 1 
ousands for Iners, 
druff and scalp itch. Price 0c. Ecosveny size $1. 
i druggists’. 

ONAL REMEDY CO. SB W 45th., Dept 








Employment for 
500 Men at Once! 


A” voLuTionary Chemical Sponge has just been 
invented that cleans cars like magic Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery Also cleans linoleum, wood 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and house- 
wives wild about it 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one on trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in your 
name today—also ask for full particulars on how 
you can get the Agency and without experience or 
capital make up to $0 a week. Addre 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 333 Bar St., AKRON, OHIO 


A FAIRYLAND FLOWERS 
Ane -S on ae £250 29 4-193) 
FREE ...2 New Deal Seed Catalog — totally 
different, interesting. Actual photo reproduc- 
j 's historic gardens and Salzer’s 


famous hardy northern-grown 3-way-tested 
SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Saizer’s Pejrviend 








Flowers and Vitality 


1 this for ® 
Rs: tn gardenire. 
est Values in 66 years. 
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Call on dealers demonstrate World's great- 
est line Counter Card Goods 





¢, Peanu big, ne 
makers. Powerful, self-selling dis- 
lays. Big profits for dealers and you, 
ermanent sepenting, business No 
investment to start. Send for big 64- 


W5kip's PRODUCTS CO.. Dept. 3813 Spencer, Ind. 
















“Director Belt reduced my waistline from 
42 to 34 inches. I feel 10 years younger. 
Constipation gone—no tired, bloated feeling 
after meals.””—G. Newton, Troy, N. Y. 
Director Belt instantly improves your 
appearance, puts snap in your step, re- 
lieves “shortness of breath,” restores 
YOuR VIGOR as fat vanishes. 
Loose, fallen abdominal muscles 
back where they belong. Gentle — EASY WAY 
sage-like action increases elimination ee 
NO ORUCS 


NEW 







and regularity in a normal way without 

use of harsh, irritating cathartics. You 

feok and feel years younger. 

| Let us prove our claims. |; 
No obligation. Write to- 

| day for trial offer 


LANDON & WARNER 3S? %,3"chsen Aye: 





NO DIET 
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UNIFORMS 


also New 


D 
STYLES. Beautifull 
from FAST COLOR Cot- 
ton Gaberdines, 


Elastiques. 


Write for New Complete Catalog 
Moderate Prices 


CRADDOCK COMPANY: | 


CRADDOCK 


Pi tot iar eet 


a-¥ 











Custom Designed and Tailored 4 
DRUM CORPS— 

BANDS — AUXILIARIES 

JUVENILE DRUM CORPS 


Imported and Domestic Woolens 
ELUXE FATIGUE 


Tailored 
Whipcords, 





ors KANSAS CITY 


=A ¥i 
ma Legh 65 eaters b * pascabiae os 





s MAKE 


E PROSPERITY 







We are expanding our sales or maint nm and a 
ing local representatives for Master W 
You need no experience. | Eas any. ‘plearant work 


YOUR Own 








BE OUR een alae 
EARN UP TO $40 e WEEK 





seek- 
ments 
Every 
receive commissions 
oo ey on parmnnte big sales 
upply everything need: start Re 
t once for full particulars. 


Oept. 425, Ligonier, indians 






































SALESMEN— 


Own Your Own Business 


Experience unnecessary, 
cident Insurance Policy to men, 
No medical examination. 


All ages. 


— per sale, 
free sales kit. 
SOCIATION, De 


Double the life of your 
coat and vest with correctly 
matched pants, 100,000 pactorns. 
Every pair hand tai! 
Our match sent FREE for your O. 
tena 


pan 
of cloth or vest today. 
209 So. State St. 


selling our $1000 Life and Ac- 

women and children. 

Quick sales. $5.00 
Earn up to $100 weekly. Write for 

FIDELITY MUTUAL BENEFIT AS- 
pt. N-3, Rockford, Illinois. 














lored to your pers, 
before 









its are made. Fit guaranteed. 





a] PANTS ¢ COMPANY 
SUPERIOR MATC oat an 








MARVELOUS NEW LAMP 
CUTS ELECTRIC BILLS 
Actually gives 36 per cent more light 
your < yy or use smaller bulbs and re- 

pt nd —_ Guaranteed 1,000 Cem 


BIG PROFIT FOR AGENTS 
100 Watt lemp, ree price $1.25, you 
85c, costs you 400 
money-making ealesplan. 


THE MASTERLITE CO., 


duce bills 31 
ing hours. 


Dept.G C12 


Increase 
50 to 200 watt 


sell for 
Send 50c for sample and 


110 East 23rd St., New York. 














‘Honorary Members 


UT you can attest your regard for 
the leading citizens of your com- 
munity who aren't Legionnaires by mak- 
ing it possible for them to read regularly 
THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY. 
The subscription price of THE AMER- 
ICAN LEGION MONTHLY to non-members 
| is $1.50 a year. 


Circulation Manager, 
The American Legion Monthly, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Vou Cast Make | 


Them 


Address subscriptions to 


P. O. Box 1357, 


























Troop ing in 


(Continued from page 63) 


Ist ILL. InF. Banp or Curcaco—All former mem- 
bers interested in playing at annual regimental re- 
union, report to Wm. H. Newton, Woodstock, Ill 

3557rn Inr.—Annual reunion for 1934 to be held in 
Norfolk, Nebr., dates to be announced later. Fred 
Hansen, pres., Norfolk; Albert P. Schwarz, permanent 
recording secy., - Security Mutual, Lincoln, Nebr 

587u Inr., Cos. A and B—All survivors of H. M. 8S. 
Moldavia, sunk while entering English Channel, May 
23, 1918, report to Glenn Blekley, 703 Giles st., 
Stoughton, Wisc., for proposed get-to-gether. 

3257n InF., Co. L.—Reunion, Oct. 27. Members 


may obt: - 1933 Reunion News from A. W. Silliman, 
Ardsley, : 

52ND Ps IONEER InF.—At 14th annual reunion of Co 
I, last Nov., it was decided to include all former 


members of regiment in future reunions. All veterans 
of 52d P ioneer Inf., send names and ae to N 


Brooks, 2 West 4: 5th st., New ¥ ork, 
lira F. A. Vets. Asso de RY " Springfield, 
Mass., Sept. 1-3 (Labor Day week-end.) R. C. Dick- 


4816-47th st., Woodside, N. Y. 
Permanent headquarters es- 
4ll veterans requested to 


ieson, secy-treas., 
322p F. A. Assoc 
tablished at Hamilton, Ohio 


report; also families of ex-members who have died so 
that annual memorial services may be conducted 
Reunion in Dayton, Ohio—dates to be announced. 
L. B. Fritsch, secy., P. O. Box 324, Hamilton, Ohio 
12TH ENGRs Reunion in St. Louis, Mo., latter 
part of June. John J. Barada, secy., 514 Holly Hills 


av., St. Louis. 
Vets. oF THE 13TH ENGRS 
vention, Plankington Hotel, 


5th annual con- 
Wisc., June 


(Ry.) 
Milwaukee, 


23-24. James A. Elliott, secy.-treas., 1216 Cumber- 
land st., Little Rock, Ark 

l4rn Enors. (Lt. Ry.) A. E. F.—Send name, ad- 
dress and company to C. E. Scott, 54 College av., 


for copy of monthly newsletter 
basket picnic, Tri- 
at Gibbons 


Maas., 
—Annual reunion, 
Ohio, Sept. 2. Hq 


Medford, 
347TH ENGRS 
angle Park, Dayton, 


Hotel. George Remple, 1225 Alberta st., Dayton. 
107TH ENcrs. Assoc 16th annual reunion, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., Nov. 10. Joe A. Hrdlick, secy., 2209 


W. 41st st., Milwaukee 

3167Tu F. S. Bx.—Copy of roster of the bn. will be 
mailed to all former members who write to R. Howdry, 
asst. secy., 41 First st., San Francisco, Calif. 

97TH ANnTI-ArIRCRAFT Brry., C C.—Former mem- 
bers interested in reunion, write to W. F. Laumer, 356 
McKinley av., Kenmore, N 

50TH AERO Sqprx Third edition of Roll Call soon 
to be published. Former members are requested to 
write to J. Howard Hill, secy., Hotel Portage, Akron, 
Ohio. Reunion in Akron, Sept. 1-4. 

Coast Gvarp Vets.—To contact 
and to complete roster, report to N. J. 
N. Ashland av., ¢ we ago, Ill. 

304TH Bw., Co Tank Corps—Men interested 
in forming ee association, report to Dr. Grover 
C. Jones, Bibb bldg., Macon, Ga 

8. 8. Lakeport-——Proposed reunion of ee crew 

F. A. H: anley, 16 Fordham court, Albany, 

2p Sanitary Trx.—P roposed pone i of vet- 
erans of penetenes © o. No. 1 and Field Hosp. No. 1, 
2d Div. Carl A. Giles, Chief of Police, Eminence, Ky 

Dept. oF Pennsytvantia, A. L., will hold its con- 
vention in Erie, Pa., Aug. 16-18. All veterans outfits, 
especially 28th, 79th and 80th Divisions and other 
Pa. units, are invited to hold reunions at that time and 


‘other veterans 
Schank, 3241 


place. Allan H. MacLean, chmn., reunions comm., 
713 Plum st., Erie 

401st Moror Svp. Trn., 2p Co., anp F Co., Ist 
Drv. Motor Sve. TRN Reunion, Augusta House, 


Augusta, Me., Apr. 14 Richard M. Robinson, 35 
Memorial av., West Springfield, Mass 

108TH F. A., Brry. E, 287Tx Drv., A. E. F.—Perma- 
nent organization effected. All former members are 
invited to attend regular meetings, third Friday of 


each month at McArthur Post, 1718 N. 25th st., 
Philadelphia. Harry A. Garvin, secy., 1905 E. Al- 
legheny av., Philadelphia, Pa. 

{ S. Army AmpBriance Serv Assoc 15th 
annual Usage convention, Hotel Jefferson, Atlantic 
City, N July 12-15. Wilbur P. Hunter, nat]. adjt., 
5315 C Lt. st., Philadelphia, Pa 

Troop A, Ist Cav., INDIANA N. G. (later He. Co., 
15lsT INF Third reunion, Hotel McCurdy, Evans- 
ville, Ind., April 6. Hubert L. Norcross, secy., 904 


W. Oregon st., Evansville. 

HILE we are unable to conduct 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men whose 
statements are required in support of vari- 
ous Claims. Queries and responses should be 
directed to the Legion’s National Rehabili- 
tation Committee, 600 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. The committee wants 
information in the following cases: 

106TH _Enors., Co. C—Capts. Freeman and John 

P. How.owes, Ist Lt. Ciark, 2d Lt. Jackson, Sgts. 
Now Len, BartLey, StruKkiin and Havarp and others 
who recall injury to Howard Vernon Apkisson at 


Camp Wheeler, Ga., Mar., 1918 
309TH F, S. Bx., Co. C—Men on detail laying lead 


cable under Preston Street Road, Camp Taylor, May, 





the Tropics 


into 
Ariz., and 867TH Inr 
Tex.—Men who recall Edward 
Cronk being hospitalized at Base Hosp. No. 5, 


CurisTMan fell trench. 


1918, when L. B. 
Nogales, 


357n Inxr., Co. H, 
Co. H, Camp Travis; 


defective hearing and eye and 


Nogales, account 
and discharged Oct., 1918, on 8. C. 


stomach trouble, 
D 


318Tx F. S. Bx.—Henry C. Proctor who was in- 
jured = Fi serving on W estern Front with IV Bri itish 
Army and II American Corps (27th and 30th Divs.), 
can assist Maj. L. R. 


137TH Reor., Co. H, U. >.—Men, especially 


Capt. Sroxes "and Lts. Bristor and RENENGER who 
recall Pvt. L. H. Hime being poisoned by food on 
train from Brest to St. Nazaire, Oct., 1918, and a 
second similar attack at Nantes, Feb., 1919, for which 
he received treatment in company infirmary and in 
base hosp. at Nantes. 

134TH Inr., Co. M, 34TH Drv.—Marron E. Br- 
BRAY, John J. GALBREATH, Roy I. FRANKLIN, Russel 
W. Ke ty, George A. Jack, Cpls. Johnnie Peterson 


and Berson and others who recall George W. Jacx- 
SON suffering injured back at Malicorne, France, Nov 


30, 1918 
Arr Serv., Macuine Suop Drvy., Kerry Frevp No. 
2, San Antonio, Tex.—Ist Lt. MacGer or MacKeg 


who with Cpl. D. O'Conner took Sgt. Forrest L 
Jounson to hospital in his private Buick roadster, 
after JOHNSON received severe electric shock while on 
duty 

25TH F. A., MEp. 
Lts. TRENCH and SHAFFER, Sgt. 


Richard Reeser, 


Det.—Capt 
HuGe, Pvt 


Alfred W. 


Sacks and others who recall illness of W. E. MaNners, 
July, 1918, to Feb., 1919 

115TH Enors., Co. A, 40TH Dirv.—Ist Lt. Fin ay- 
son and others who recall illness of Alex E. McGee, 


at Puvenelle Forest and later complete breakdown at 
St. Mihiel and subsequent relief from all company 
duty 


2ist Vet. Hosp.—Capt. Jos. E. Morris, Sgt 
Burrell Morris and others who recall Rufus Neat 
being sent to hospital at Oshertil, (Is-sur-Tille”) France, 


Nov., 1919, with swollen legs and trench feet, and dis- 
charged from hospital to be sent home. 

113TH Inr., Co. F—Capt. Charles A. Peterson and 
Sup. Sgt. William H. Larce or Lopes, Lt. Ho_mes 
and Sgt. HvuGues whorecall Alce Borreau being taken 
prisoner by the reo about a month before the 
Armistice. Also Lt. George A. WALKER and Sgt 
Robert McGo.prick or McGusrick, captured at 
same time. 

Sanpers, Mrs. Marie, formerly of Chicago, IIl., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, mother of Lorette and James. Miss- 
ing. Information wanted in connection with settle 
ment of her late husband's adjusted compensation 

STaney, Frank F., last heard from in vicinity of 
Vaie, Ore., and Boise, Idaho, 1931. Missing. Is 
wanted in connection with settlement of estate of Mr 
and Mrs. J. H. Rector of Texas, who had adopted this 
veteran between 1902 and 1907. 

U. 8. 8. Plattsburg—Men of the Engineering Dept. 
aboard ship and Fred C. Smirn, M. C., who recall 
injury to Luther Weldon Brapy while at sea, Oct., 
1918, and his transfer to Bayridge Barracks, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Dec., 1918, from which he received S. C. D. 

llrn Co., C. A. C., (old 42d Co., C. A. C.), Ft. 
Mills, P. I.—Men, including Capt. Leroy Bart ett, 
who served from 1915 to 1917 and recall Clifford E. 
FOwELER, pvt. on No. 1 gun det., being hit by man 
on No. 2 gun and knocked against projectile, 1917. 

138TH F. A., Brry. A—Lt. Pinkney Varste, Jr., 


Pyt. David Stirrup and others who recall Pvt. P. L. 
Mostey having had the flu while in England, about 
Nov. 20, 1918. 

3257rn Inr., Co. F, 82p Drv.—Former comrades 


who recall Pvt. William Neely ALLISON suffering with 
measles and complications between Sept. 22 and Oct 
23, 1918 
82p F. A., Brry. 
mon Davis, M 
JouNnson suffering with pains in shoulder, 
treated at infirmary 
314TH Amuun. Trwn., Co. D, 897TH Drv.—Com- 
rades who recall William CARROLL, wagoner, receiving 
treatment for stomach trouble, rheumatism and eye 
condition 
8. 8S. Leviathan—Former members of the ship's 
band who recall Musician Charles H. Kircuner re 
porting to infirmary or sick-bay for throat treatment 
every morning during late Mar. and early Apr., 1919 
Also from medical officer who treated him; also Band: 
master “Chief Forsyte and Musicians Everett 
Srvxu and Harold Costarx. KrrcHner hospitalized 
with tuberculosis, until recently receiving total per- 
manent disability compensation. 
ase Hosp. No. 1, Warp No. 49, Fort Sam 
Hovston, San Antonio, Tex.—Night nurse and night 
orderly on duty when Pvt. Harry F. Tura. died of 
bronchial-pneumonia at 3 a.m., Feb. 16, 1918, after 
having been patient in hospital from Jan. 29, 1918. 
His father was at bedside when he died. 
102p Fietp Bakery, 28TH Drv.—Men who recall 
Fred Dewey Puxares being ill with influenza in 
emergency hospital, Grieves (Gievres?), France, 
Sept.-Oct., 1918, also being sick in quarters while near 
Dijon and Toul. Outfit originally recruited in Phila- 
delphia. 
1557Tn Inr., Co. L, 


Solo- 


C, Fr. Buiss, Tex.—Capt 
, and others who recal! Charlies 


1918, and 


39Tn Drv.—Officers and men 
who recall nervous and mental condition of Pvt. 
Ralph D. MeacnaM. Now mental patient at Augusta, 


Ga. JOHN J. NOLI 


he Company Clerk 


The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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BELTS AND BUCKLES 

























BELT BUCKLES are very much in 


PRICES, ETC. @ 













Style No. 1—Hammered, sterling 
(solid) silver, large size plated emblem, 
plain finish initial panel. 


Buckle Cally.ccccccccccccccccccscG hel S 


vogue and here is an excellent 





opportunity for you to acquire 























yours at exceptionally fair prices. 
Style No. 2—Hammered, sterling 


(solid) silver, small size plated emblem, 
plain finish initial panel. 


Buckle only.......+.++- ccccccccceSlel S 


All of these four attractive ster- 


ling (solid silver) belt buckles 








are furnished complete with the 









Style No. 3—Engraved, sterling (solid) 
silver buckle, with initials in relief. New 
midget size plated emblem. 


Buckle only... .....00 csccegeseese $2.00 


Legion insignia and individual 






initials. Each of the four styles 


illustrated is designed to fit a 













Style No. 4—Plain, sterling (solid) 
silver buckle, new midget size plated 
emblem, with 3 cut-out initials. A brand 
new design. Buckle only..... oeeee $2.50 


standard 1%<-inch strap belt and 






can be furnished either with or 
















without belt. In ordering, be 










Belts—Plain black or tan leather belts 
to fit any of the above buckles can be fur- 
nished in two qualities. 


Cowhide, No. 2550......... $0.75 each 
Cowhide, No. 150.......... $1.00 each 


sure to specify belt size and color 
and to avoid errors, printortype 
the initials desired. No C. 0. D. 


shipments. Two week delivery. 














In ordering be sure to specify color and size. 










JUST USE THIS EASY ORDER SLIP 


Emblem Division, The American Legion, 777 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 









Please rush one No. ........_... American Legion belt in re size ......t one Buckle Style ........ ros 
with Initials ; . | am enclosing herewith, remittance for $................ ‘ 






0 Check here if you want a copy of the Revised Legion emblem catalogue. 













Name Street Saeiaidateoadiiendl 








City State 







I am a member of Post Department of 














NEO PRESS. INC., CHICAGO 


Those penciled scrawls 
are a sign of jangled nerves 


pected noises—they’re signs 


If you’ re the stolid, phlegmatic 
sort of person who doesn’t 
feel things very deeply, you'll 
probably never have to worry 
about nerves. But if you’re 
high-strung, alive, sensitive, 
watch out. 

See whether you 
things on bits of paper, bite 
your nails, jump at unex- 


scribble 


of jangled nerves. 

So be careful. Get enough 
sleep—fresh air—recreation. 
And make Camels your 
cigarette. 

For Camel’s costlier to- 
baccos never jangle your 
nerves—no matter how stead- 
ily you smoke. 


How are YOUR nerves? 


TRY THIS TEST 


Here 1S a Series of numbers 
In this series contain the 


but ne 


Two numbers 
Same digits. 
t In the same order , 
you can pick out these 
lume is one minute. 


See how fast 
two. Average 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS than any 
other popular brand of cigarettes! 


OF. Be oR 


SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT 
.. THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES 


Frank J. Marshall (Camel s 


moker), chess ch 
“e > 3S Cham- 
pion, picked the two numbe : 


rs in thirty seconds. 











